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News of the Week 


i lene Liberal Party Conference follows on the Unionist 

and Labour Conferences. Shortly after these words 
are published we may know Mr. Lloyd George's answers to 
many interesting questions. Much the most interesting 
is what the Liberal and Labour Parties will do if the 
General Election should give no Party a working majority. 
Obviously Mr. Lloyd George hopes to hold the balance as 
the Irish Nationalists used to hold it and to be able to 
impose terms of some sort upon Labour. Will Labour 
and the Liberals somehow come together? The hatred 
of Liberalism which the Labour Party habitually expresses 
need not be taken very seriously. Nobody supposes that 
the Labour Party, particularly as it has now committed 
itself to the stately progress of a normal evolution towards 
Socialism, would refuse indefinitely the co-operation of 
Liberals if the alternative were the wilderness, 

* * * * 

The strength of the Labour Party is notoriously in the 
towns. The rural districts are uninterested or doubtful. 
Unless Labour can make marked progress in the country- 


side it cannot have any strong hope of a commanding 
majority. Mr. and with the 
city for 
detachment says that a Labour-Liberal alliance is desirable, 


Snowden sees all this, capa- 


cool calculation which gives him an air of 


as by this means alone can the early stages of the desired 
evolution be assured. Oddly enough he is supported by 
the most gifted writer in the Independent Labour Party, 
Mr. H. N. Brailsford, 
“I believe that 
cialism in our time ’ 
the Parliamentary 
right instead of to the left. 
recognize this fact. I 
alliance with the Liberals to a long period of impotence.” 


who says soni thing of this sort: 


extreme measures for introducing ‘ So- 


are quite feasible, but unfortunately 


leaders of Labour have swung to the 


As sensible people we niust 


therefore prefer an immediate 


* * Py a 
At present both sides are only watching the fruit upon 
the trees. It will not be ripe until after the General 


Election, and there is no question of picking it until then. 
When that deal that 
very emphatically in the past few mi 


time comes a great has been said 
unsaid 
that 


impossibility 


mths may be 
with deftness but also complete ly. It is noticeable 
about the 


decadent remains of Liberalism ” 


Mr. Lansbury’s fierce statement 


of any alliance with the * 


is already being explained away by the Labour Party. 
What every member of his audience, and every reader of 
his words, must have taken to be an unqualified declera- 


tion for all time is now interpreted as referring merely to 
the period before the General Election. 
which Mr. Lloyd George 
speeches was not about the proposed alliance but about his 
Party Fund. He said that he 
when Mr. Davidson disclosed the 

Party Fund. We that 

Party Funds are made under a 

has to be observed, but if it were 
to be obtained it would be 
Davidson to state the 
nothing to be ashamed of 
Lloyd George 


The only state- 


ment of note has made in recent 


would disclose its sources 
sources of the Unionist 


suppose many contributions to 


strict anonymity which 


possible for permission 
move for Mr. 
that 


and call openly 


an excellent 
there is 
upon Mr. 


facts——we assume 


to redeem his promise. 
* * ‘ 

Meanwhile Liberal Con 
ference has been piqued more than ever by a very enter- 
taining clash of forecasts. The London correspondent of 
the Manchester Guardian said that Mr, Lloyd George 
would ‘** deal with the recent discussion by Mr. Snowden, 
Mr. Brailsford and others of the possibility of either a 
post-election arrangement between the 
Manchester Guardian 


curiosity on the eve of the 


pre-election or 
Liberal and Labour Parties.” The 
on the same day published the following statement from 
the Liberal agent in Tavistock : 

‘The Conservatives here are broadcasting an announcement 
which conveys the idea that Mr. Lloyd George’s speech at Yarmouth 
would state the terms on which he is prepared to enter into an 
alliance with the Socialist party. Mr. Lloyd George has authorized 
the following statement in reply :-—‘ This is one of the numerous 
lies circulated during this election. ” 

Wicked Conservatives! But not more wicked than some 
of Mr. Lloyd George's followers after all. 
* * % * 

The Labour Party 
greater part. of whose proceedings we recorded last 
rebuff for the rebels of 
The cloudy programme 

[474] 


Conference at Birmingham, the 


week, ended in an unmistakable 
the Independent Labour Party. 
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of sixty-five articles, entitled “‘ Labour and the Nation,” 
was adopted as the policy of the Party. Mr. Snowden’s 
douche of cold water was as cold as usual, Not that 
the financial policy he unfolded was moderate, but it 
seemed so in comparison with the demands of Mr. 
Wheatley. Mr. Snowden said that his blood ran cold 
when Labour delegates wanted “ to increase taxation.” 
He was referring, however, only to proposals for raising 
the ordinary Income Tax. He made it clear that he 
would be ready to increase the Surtax—the new name 
for the old Super-tax—more and more. And as for 
the proposed Labour tax on “ unearned incomes” from 
investments above the £500 level, he has come down 
finally on the side of this idea. 
* * * * 

This Surtax, as the Labour Party calls it, must, of 
course, not be confused with the present Surtax (Super- 
tax). Mr. Snowden, so far as we can learn, did not 
deal with the objection that the Labour Surtax could 
not be imposed without drawing upon the reserves of 
trading companies. The Labour Party has always 
been misled by the figures published in the Minority 
Report of the Colwyn Committee. That Report certainly 
did not justify the belief that some £90,000,000 a year 
can be raised without depleting capital. Next, Mr. 
Snowden would still further increase the Death Duties. 
He was horrified by the idea of “the dead ruling the 
living, ” of a rich man being able to make his descendants 
independent from generation to generation. Finally, 
he would return to the taxation of land values—the 
scheme, attractive on paper and disastrous in its workings, 
which Mr. Lloyd George introduced and ultimately had 
to disown. The arrangement cost considerably more to 
administer than it brought into the Treasury. 


‘ 


* * * * 

We wish that Mr. Snowden had said what was to be done 
with the proceeds of the Labour Surtax. Its inventors 
frankly wanted it for the remission of taxes on neces- 
saries and for social services, and only incidentally for 
the reduction of debt. Mr. Snowden objected at the 
time to that proposal, and claimed the proceeds wholly 
for debt reduction. His argument was quite unassailable, 
for admittedly the Surtax was invented as a substitute 
for the Capital Levy, which was strictly earmarked for 
debt reduction. On the subject of currency and banking, 
Mr. Snowden clung faithfully to the Gold Standard, and 
Jaid it down that the Bank of England must be absolutely 
free of political interests. Mr. Snowden’s admiration of 
the Bank of England is genuine, and he showed the 
Labour Conference plainly enough that he is alarmed 
at the notion of inexpert people being allowed to invade 
the province of experts. When Mr. Snowden said that 
the time had not arrived to interfere with the Joint 
Stock Banks, many of his hearers must have vowed 
that he should never be Chancellor of the Exchequer 
again—if only they could think of some means of 
preventing him. 

* * * # 

It is doubtful whether Mr. Ramsay MacDonald had 
reflected upon all the implications of a statement on 
safeguarding which he made at the Labour Conference. 
He said that the right way to prevent unfair competition 
by means of sweated wages was through the League of 
Nations. We agree. But he added that if this could 
not be done he would rather resort to a prohibition of 
imports produced under sweated wages than have safe- 
guarding. What are “sweated wages,” and by what 
tests could we recognize them in the ease of the necessaries 
of life that pour into Great Britain from every corner of 
the globe? Would Mr. MacDonald shut out the food 
produced for a pittance by uncivilized races? If that is 


—— 


what he suggests we can only say that the rise of prices 

which most Labour speakers consider to be threaicned 

by safeguarding would be as nothing compared wit! the 

searcity threatened by Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s proj sal, 
* * * x 

Mr. MacDonald may be held to have estopped hiniself 


by this strange declaration from complaining of scarcity 
so long as it be brought about in a good cause. But we 


cannot help thinking that most Unionists would not be 


so anxious to hurry on with safeguarding if they had 
a true conception of the depth of Mr. Lloyd George's 
desire to see Mr. Baldwin entangled in a policy which 


would justify the Liberals in shouting * Your living will 
cost you more.” No doubt Mr. Lloyd George reads the 
papers every day longing to find some statement by a 
Cabinet Minister that will provide him with his canipaign 
motto. If he could find it he would feel that the Union. 
ists had delivered themselves into the hands of their 


enemies. 
* * . * 
The Labour Party’s policy on the drink question 
was feeble. The decision to refer the whole subject to a 
Royal Commission lags far behind the ascertained facts, 


The Labour Party applies the policy of * public owner- 
ship” or “ nationalization” to almost every forn: of 
property—except, be it noted, the one form of property 
in regard to which the policy would have some support 
from men in other Parties. Even if the Labour 
Party had not declared unreservedly for the nationaliza- 
tion of drink, as it might have been expected to do, it 
could surely have followed Mr. Snowden’s line of thought 


about approaching Socialism by means of public cor- 
porations. 
# * * * 
We have written elsewhere about a disturbing residue 


of the Anglo-Freneh Naval compromise, but must refer 
here to the Itatian reply to the proposal in general. 
Italy declares her willingness to accept any figure of 
naval limitation, however low, provided that it is jot 
exceeded by any other Power on the Continent of Europe. 
As regards methods of limitation, she is in favour of 
a global tonnage rather than of limitation by categories, 
She points out that this would leave every country free 
to utilize the permitted amount of tonnage according to 
its particular requirements. She thinks that the greater 
the number of categories the more diflicult will it be to 
arrive at any understanding and that the true line of 


advance is to allow the largest possible liberty of choice 
within a total figure. Although this is opposed to the 
French and British points of view it corresponds with 
American, and we sincerely hope that as Americ: 


‘ 
invited further discussion on these lines the Gover t 
will be prompt to accept the invitation, 
* * * * 

Meanwhile an incident in connexion with the unoflicial 
publication of the terms of the Anglo-French compromise 
is driving the French and American publics further ap 
Mr. Horan, the Paris correspondent of Mr. Hearst’s paper, 
the New York American, has been accused by the Freich 


- 


police of improperly procuring and publishing a secrct 
paper, and he has been given the choice between pris 
and deportation. He has chosen deportation. The 
Anglo-American Press Association has intervened on his 
behalf, adopting his explanation that he is not to bla: 

as Mr. Hearst gave him the document without telling hi 
where it came from, and ordered him to transmit it 

America. The reply of the French Government is tha 
Mr. Horan must have known from the nature of the doc 

ment that he was not entitled to publish it. Mr. Hearst 
is beyond the grasp of the French police, but it is widely 
felt, even in France, that Mr. Horan is not the right victim. 
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There has been a series of leakages of French official 
documents ; the French Government would surely have 
been wiser to search for the root of the mischief and not 
to make a scapegoat of a more or less innocent accomplice, 
M. Poincaré has been 


particularly as he is a foreigner. 
the matter is outside 


appealed to and has stated that 
his province. 
* * x cy 

We congratulate the League of Nations Union on 
having obtained Mr. Baldwin as the chief speaker at 
their tenth anniversary meeting at the Albert Hall on 
October 26th. It is excellent that the Prime Minister 
is in this way giving the lic to those who say that Unionist 
support for the League is half-hearted. Mr. Baldwin’s 
presence will prove once for all that enthusiasm for the 
League has nothing to do with party. 

* * BS * 

In little more than five weeks Australia will hold a 
General Election, and it is certain that the dock strike, 
which is gradually collapsing, will colour the issues. It 
is an odd coincidence that Mr. Bruce fought the last 
General Election in 1925 on the questions provoked by a 
dock strike, and apparently he will have to do so again. 
Mr. Bruce takes the view that Labour is now challenging 
Parliamentary Government just as the General Strike 
here was a challenge to the Constitution. It is true that 
the strike in Australia is confined to the ports, but that 
sort of strike can paralyse almost all Australian trade. 
Compulsory arbitration has been a failure. In some 
sense an award can be enforced, as Mr. Bruce is proving 
by his emergency legislation, but the enforcement does 
not produce the assent without which industry is deprived 

that Mr. Bruce will revert 
which he proposed in 1925, 


f half its power. It may be 
to the industrial legislation 
and which was rejected at the Referendum of 1926. He 
then wanted industrial authority to be concentrated in 
the Federal Government, but this provoked the jealousy 


of the States. 


us HE * % 


The Chinese Nationalists hav 
Constitution. The law 


at last proclaimed their 
model 
essentially from what we 
prospective Ministers undoubtedly wished to shake them- 
selves free from the control of the Kuomintang Party 


as promulgated, differs 


had been led to expect. The 


as a whole. A few wecks ago it looked as though they 
would sueceed, but since then the battle has swaved to 
the other side. It is evident, after all, that the Govern- 
ment will take its orders from the Party. As the Shanghai 
correspondent of the Times says, the Party will not only 
create the Government but will direct and supervise it. 
Nevertheless, the five Councils into which the governing 
machine will be divided are left to work out their own 
organizations. The struggle for departmental predomin- 
ance thus made inevitable is likely to be keen and will 
probably cause delay. 
K a aK co 


Another surprise is the preamble to the law. This 


definitely sets a limit to the immediate development of 


democracy on Western lines. The Kuomintang having 
ceased to be Communist was naturally supposed to be 
at least highly democratic. The new State Council, or 
Government, however, is described as being transitional. 
Its function is to bring the country from the military 
to the Meanwhile a “ strong 
Government ” is recognized as necessary. Altogether the 
Kuomintang Party seems to be a new kind of Emperor 


Stage educative stage. 


who gives absolute orders to the Executive. 
zk * * * 
The Shanghai correspondent of the Times says that 
a Sensation was caused in Nanking when it was announced 
that Chang Hsueh-liang, son of the late Chang Tso-lin 


and now ruler of Manchuria, had become a member of the 
State Council. 
face of Japanese objections, but no doubt the Kuomintang 
thought that to give the Manchurian ruler a place in the 
Government was the best way of achieving national 
unity. Other members of the State Council are Feng 
Yu-hsiang (the Christian General), Yen Hsi-shan (the 
model Tuchun of Shansi) and Sun Fo, the son of Sun 
Yat-sen. The President of the Government 
is Chiang Kai-shek. The Shanghai correspondent says 
that scholarship is well represented in the subordinate 


This appointment has been made in the 


whole 


Councils. 


* * * * 


The most satisfactory fact from the foreign point of 
view is that the new Government more nearly represents 
China than any Government of the past. Sir Austen 
Chamberlain’s policy of conciliatory patience has now a 
fresh opportunity. It will be necessary for the Powers 
not to be poiscned by memories of the past, and not even 
to reflect bitterly on what China still is, but to concern 
themselves with what China may be encouraged to be- 
At the moment it must be admitted that foreigners 
Mr. Johnston, the Commissioner for 


come. 
are sorely tried. 
Customs at Nanking, has been set upon by Nationalist 
soldiers and kicked into insensibility. A few days before 
some American students were similarly treated, and it 
seems that though other outrages have been committed 
no oflicial body has owned to responsibility or undertaken 
any disciplinary action. 
* * * * 
Last Sunday the Prince Regent 
Taffari Makonnen, was crowned as Negus, or King, after 
twelve vears of Regency. HTe Regent in 1916 
when the incompetent Yasu was dethroned and Judith, 


of Abyssinia, Ras 


became 


a grand-daughter of the famous Menelek, was made 
Empress. It was the ecclesiastical authorities who 
headed that revolution. They undoubtedly felt that 


vet another Moslem attack upon the immemorial Christian 
The chief sign was 


faith of Abyssinia was approaching. 
that Yasu himself had become a Moslem and wanted to 
he Ip Turkey in the War. 
of disagreement between the Empress and the Regent. 


There have been many reports 


It is said that the Empress is reactionary, being amenable 


to the Abyssinian clergy, and that the new Negus is a 
Westernizer. The which the Regent 


has been crowned marks, we may hope, an end of the 


arrangement by 


conflict and opens up an epoch of progress fo! Abyssinia, 
x * * * 

Sir Joseph Duveen has added magnificently to the 
many national benefactions which stand in his family’s 
name. He has offered to bear the cost of the immediate 
extension of the art galleries emphatically recommended 
in the Interim Report of the Royal Commission. He 
had already promised to build a new gallery for Italian 
art at the National Gallery, and to pay for urgently needed 
reconstruction at the Tate Gallery. These promises he now 
confirms, and adds offers of a new gallery at the Tate 
for foreign sculpture, a new wing for the National Portrait 
Gallerv. and a new setting for the Elgin Marbles and 
the Nereid statues in the British Museum. He makes 
that the recommendations of the Royal 
shall 


* one proviso ~ 
Commission in the domain of literature and science 
be put into effect with money from other sources. 

* * * * 

Bank Rate, 4} per cent., changed from 5 per cent., on 
April 21st, 1927. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
103; ; on Wednesday week 102}3; a year ago 102}j. 
Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 88}x.d.; on 
Wednesday week 883x.d.; a year ago 85{x.d. Conversion 
Loan (3} per cent.) was on Wednesday 77}; on Wednes- 
day week 77?;; @ year ago 75 j,. 
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Obstructing Disarmament 


FYXHE Anglo-French compromise—or to speak more 

strictly the way in which it has been handled— 
has done enough mischief already, and it must not be 
allowed to leave us after its death with a legacy of further 
trouble. The manner, however, in which Frenchmen 
are speaking of that part of the compromise which refers 
to the reserves of conscript armies fills us with anxiety. 
If Great Britain were ever put into the position of sanc- 
tioning the huge Continental armies which would be the 
corollary of a failure to exclude reservists from estimates 
of man-power, we should have to say good-bye to all hope 
of any satisfying scheme of disarmament. The Peace 
Pact, instead of being built up by care and forethought 
into a reality, would have to be added to that catalogue 
of rubbish which is the sad record of human perversity, 
suspicion and incompetence. 

We have said from the first that we do not in the least 
blame the experts for the compromise they produced. 
They were invited, merely as experts, to produce the 
highest common factor of agreement between France and 
England, and no doubt the compromise as we know it 
is the best they could do. The highest common factor 
turned out to be a miserably low one. Still, the effort 
to produce a formula which could be laid before the 
Preparatory Commission of the Disarmament Conference 
was not only innocent but laudable in its origin. It is 
the function and the duty of experts to think in the 
terms of their craft, and they cannot be expected to 
expose themselves to the odium of making any mistake 
about the margins of safety. What is astonishing is that 
the formula they produced was not submitted to any 
of the correctives of statesmanship. 

The British Government might have done either of 
two things. They might—which would have been the 
best course—have acted on the reasonable certainty that 
America would not dream of agreeing to a naval proposal 
upon which she had already turned a face of flint. They 
would then have said to the experts, “ If this is the best 


Safeguarding for 


T is already clear that the Safeguarding or Protection- 
ist controversy—whichever one chooses to call it— 
will turn upon the safeguarding of iron and steel. If it 
be true that, in spite of the creation of many new and 
profitable industries, we cannot hope for a permanent 
re-establishment of British trade until our heavy indus- 
tries are again flourishing, the state of the iron and steel 
industry must be anxiously watched as one of the indices 
to the rise and fall of our hopes. The thoroughgoing 
supporters of safeguarding are indignant that this 
notoriously depressed, but tremendously important, 
basic industry should have been prevented by the rules 
from even laying its case before the Safeguarding Tribunal. 
In this article we want to examine the results which would 
probably flow from the safeguarding of iron and steel. 
It is generally understood, as the result of what Mr. 
Baldwin said at Yarmouth, that access to the Tribunal 
is to be made easier. The rules are to be simplified. 
We do not understand, however, that there will be any 
substantial change in the tests which the Tribunal will 
apply to every claim for a safeguarding duty. At 
present an appealing industry has to prove that the 
industry is of substantial importance and _ reasonably 
efficient, that the foreign competition is exceptional 
and that the foreign goods are produced under unfair 
conditions, and that a duty would not seriously affect 


you can do, we think it useless to submit it to America 
until we have added our own suggestions for making jt 
more palatable.” Alternatively, they might have explained 
to the American Government that the compromise was 
submitted to them as nothing more than the best bargain 
which the experts could make and have pointed out that 
if the compromise had no other value it was at least 
significant of the formidable dilticulties of the problem, 
As it was, it has been generally understood that the British 
Government accepted responsibility for the compromise, 
and there followed the hurricane of innuendo and sus 
picion which was quite unrelated to facts, 

The most serious residue of this unhappy affair is the 
way in which the French are treating the undertaking of 
the British experts to agree to the exclusion of reservists 
from estimates of strength. To the British experts this 
concession was just a bargaining counter. To us it is a 
supremely vital matter. And we are amazed that it did 
not seem to be so to our statesmen. We are confident 
that the Foreign Office never gave the least encourage- 
ment to the Quai d'Orsay when it tried to link Great 
Britain in a “ common policy ” with France. Neverthe- 
less, a great many French newspapers have been writing 
as though Great Britain had committed herself finally 
on the question of reservists and cannot now withdraw 
from a pledge which was in some sense independent of the 
rest of the compromise. M. Briand has used words which, 
though they are vague, have been interpreted as meaning 
that if no universal agreement can be reached Great 
Britain and France must face their difficulties together, 

It cannot be made too clear that British public opinio 
though it rejoiced in the Anglo-French attempt to craft 
a solution for the Preparatory Commission, will never 
be party to a policy which did not properly arise out of 
that attempt, and which in practice would give British 
support to a French hegemony of Europe, would 
Great Britain farther away from America, and would 
indefinitely postpone hopes of disarmament. 


) 


arive 


Iron and Steel 


other industries. The industry has to apply in the tirst 
instance to the Board of Trade. The Board of Trade 
decides whether the claim is a proper one to be submitted. 
In the last four years the Board has passed on to the 
Tribunal twenty out of forty-nine applications. Out 
of these twenty, the Tribunal has admitted only nine 


claims, 

It was noticeable that when Mr. Baldwin was speaking 
of the simplification which would enable industries hitherto 
barred to approach the Tribunal he was careful to add 
that before a safeguarding duty could be granted the 
industry would have * to prove its case.” It is not to be 
expected that if the tests remain substantially as they 
are now there will be any considerable increase of safe- 
guarding. And by these conditions, if we have interpreted 
them correctly, the Unionist Government will be bound 
during the whole of the next Parliament. There is no 
question, of course, of altering the rules during the present 
Parliament. Mr. Baldwin rightly feels, in view of his 
past pledges, that he has no authority to take any step 
till after a General Election. 

Now let us suppose that the Unionists are returned to 
power at the next General Election, that the new regula- 
tions are introduced, and that the iron and steel industry 
presents its claim to the Tribunal. We venture to say that 
if the claim is recognized as good by the Tribunal it will 
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be next to impossible for the Government to carry on 
the policy of safeguarding any longer as a minor industrial 
incident. They will not be able to place the responsibility 
upon a tiny Tribunal with a more or less unknown per- 
They will have to shoulder the burden them- 
For the iron and stecl industry is, in fact, a 
An enormous proportion 


sonnel. 
selves. 
basic raw material industry. 
of trades in the country us¢ partly, or even wholly, 
manufactured iron and steel as their raw material. To 
increase the price of the raw material of all these industries 
would be a fiscal change so far-reaching that it would 
ppen up the whole question of a general tariff. 

What would the shipbuilders say ? They are hard- 
pressed enough already, and are a brave and uncom- 
plaining class, but when they were on the point of 
an increase in virtually the 
What would the 

to turn the corner but 

What if at 
were faced with an 


recovery could they stand 
their 


companies say? They 


whole of material ? railway 
hope 
they have not done so vet. the moment 
when they were ** making good ~ they 
cir engines and all their 


? It must 


increase of cost in their rails, t) 
What would the 


not be forgotten that every vé 


rolling stock ? farmers sa\ 
ar agriculture relies more 
Is agriculture an industry 


And 


of a small houschold budget 


upon mechanical implements. 
that can fairly be 
what would eve ry contriver 


asked to bear another blow ? 


sav ¢ 
Of course, the safeguarders assert that the price of 


iron and steel as a raw material would not be increased, 


but might even fall. They base their belief largely on 
the fact—which we should be the last to dispute—that 
the more an industry produces the more cheaply can it 


produce, owing to thu reduction of overhead 
Many 


safeguarders on this subject, but there is a flaw somewhcre 


progressive 


] : 7 

charges. engaging calculations are made by 
and they do not appear to survive the strain of experience. 
acted on the 
taxed article would be 


Tariff Reform campaign 


Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, at all events, 
assumption that the price of a 
higher. That 


he used to promise that no dutics should be levied on 


was why in his 
imported raw materials. How he was going to distinguish 
never 
small 


finished articles was 
boldly that 


imports of foreign food 
1 Colonies might have 


between raw materials and 


explained. He frankly and said 


duties must be imposed on the 
in order that the Dominions a: 


free ports in the Mother Country. This was inevitable 
in his scheme, because if the Empire was not given a 
preference over the foreigner in food imports it could 
hardly be helped at all. 

Now we see a transformation of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
and Mr. promises that, wha 
happens, no food shall be taxed. He means to 
clear of the rock called Dearer Food, which wrecked Mr. 
Chamberlain, but if he listens to some of his safeguarding 


scheme, Jaldwin tever 


steer 


pilots he will be in danger of wreck on the rocks called 
Dearer Raw Materials. For, depend upon it, even if an 
outcry about dearer raw materials were not economically 
justified it would still be made. Very much the same 
state of public feeling which defeated Mr. Baldwin in 
1923 would be re-created by a great extension of safe- 
guarding, and _ it almost certainly defeat the 
Unionists at the next Election but one. 

were told, would 


would 
General 
Safeguarding, we reduce unemploy- 
ment. But 


appreciably increased. 


vas introduced unemployment has 

It will be said that the collapse 
of the coal-mining industry accounts for that. Let us 
The safegouard- 


since it 


therefore turn to less disputable figures. 
ing theory rests on the assumption that if foreign imports 
are excluded our own production rises in almost exact 
proportion to the amount of goods excluded. According 
to some tables given in the Daily News only 67,000 tons 
of pig iron were imported in the first half of this vear, 
as compared with nearly 400,000 tons in the first half of 
The output ol British pig iron ought th 
it fell away by 
half 


last vear, relore 


to have increased, As a matter of fact 
more than 300,000 Again, during the 
of this year our total iron and steel imports declined 
by more than 1,000,000 tons, but the home production 
It fell slightly. 


Finally, there is an argument against the extension of 


tons. lirst 


did not increase. 


safeguarding which should appeal to all serious supporters 
of the League of Nations. The Economic Conterence in 
a Report of extraordinary emphasis and great ability 
declared that there was no prospect of a speedy industrial 
recovery throughout Europe unless the tariff barriers 
which were obstructing the free exchange of commodities 
were knocked down. We hold strongly that our duty to 
ourselves is inadequately conceived unless it comprises 
our duty to the League. This is not the time to set up 
fresh barriers, 


Great Britain’s Diplomatic Representation 
in Southern Ireland 


4 


THNUHE existing means ol diplomat ic 
| Great Britain and the Irish Free State leaves much 
to be desired. Now that the British 
appointed a High Commissioner to Canada, it is to be 
hoped that a similar appointment will be made in the 
Irish Free State without delay. 

Owing to our lack of representation in Dublin, Great 


intercourse between 


Government has 


Britain is severely handicapped in her intercourse with 
the Irish Free State compared with other nations, for, 
while the Governor-General is the representative of the 
British Crown, regarded as the 
representative of the Government of Great Britain in 
practical affairs. The 
is due to the fact that we have not yet adapted all the 
machinery of Empire to the decisions of the last Imperial 
Conference, when the status of the component parts of 
the British Commonwealth was clearly defined and 
equality of status of the self-governing Dominions and 
the Mother Country was acknowledged once for all. 


he can in no sense be 


present unsatisfactory position 


Diplomatically, if not commercially, the direct repre- 
sentation of Great Britain in Southern Ireland is quite 
as important as British representation in the Dominion 
of Canada. Englishmen who have not been in Ireland 
since the signing of the Anglo-Irish Treaty seven vears 
ago may not be aware that Dublin has become a _ diplo- 
matic centre of considerable importance, and other 
nations have not been slow to send capable officials and 
well-trained diplomats. One of the most popular of the 
foreign representatives in Dublin is undoubtedly Mr. 
Sterling, the United States Minister. Mr. Sterling was 
able to draw on the fount of pro-American feeling which 
has always existed in Southern Ireland, and his engaging 
personality, his grasp of the complexities of Irish life and 
his fondness for sport have all been factors in making 
for him a special position of influence. The United 
States also maintains a Consul-General in Dublin, four 
Vice-Consuls and a considerable staff, so it will be seen 
that America is fully alive to the commercial possibilities 
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in the country and is taking steps to see that she gets a 
fair share of trade. France maintains a Consul-Gencral, 
who is Consul-General for the whole of Southern Ireland, 
a Consul and a Chancelier and a Commercial Attaché. 
Germany, the Argentine, Italy and Belgium have each 
a Consul-General, while several other nations are repre- 
sented by Consuls who are their own nationals. In 
addition, fourteen other countries have consular repre- 
sentatives who are Irish nationals. 

We suggest that a British High Commissioner to the 
Irish Free State should be appointed and that a Com 
mercial Attaché or trade agent be sent to Dublin with 


functions similar to those of the British commercial 
representatives in Australia, Canada, South Africa, 
New Zealand and elsewhere. The British diplomatic 


representative should have the same status as the repre- 
sentative of the Irish Free State in London, namely, 
that of High Commissioner and in precedence, by reason 
of the agreement at the last Imperial Conference, he should 
rank as a Cabinet Minister. Those responsible for 
choosing Great Britain’s representative should bear in 
mind the chequered course of Anglo-Irish relations in 
the past; it is of the utmost importance that the first 
official representative of the Government of Great Britain 
in the Irish capital should be a person endowed with 
exceptional qualifications. Fortunately Great Britain 
has never lacked efficient and popular diplomatic repre- 


ol 


sentatives. The Englishman, especially if he is gq 
sportsman fond of horses, has always been popular in 
Ireland, provided he has had no With 
polities, 

The new High Commissioner should be a man of the 
type of Lord Derby, who was one of the most successful 
ambassadors ever sent to France, or of the late Lord 
Grey, Governor-General of Canada. To some 
unknown Englishman, drawn from the ranks of the Civil 
Service, however excellent his qualities, would only 
be to court failure. 

Surely the task of helping to dispel old suspicions and of 
establishing increasingly cordial social and 
relations between the Governments of Southern Ireland 
and Great Britain is one which should command the 
enthusiasm and loyal service of any patriotic Englishman, 
The newcomer must, unlike Mrs. Tanqueray, have no past, 
Political Ireland has long memories, and it would be pre- 
ferable if Great Britain’s representative had no previous 
knowledge of the country. When the British High 
Commissioner takes up office he will have to sail between 
the Seylla of the old unforgiving Unionism and the 
Charybdis of what has been termed by Irishmen “ Patho- 
logical Republicanism.” There should, however, be 
little difficulty in obtaining a representative endowed 
with the right qualities, who would be assured of a warm 
welcome in the Irish capital, 


connexion 


send 


business 


Banking, Politics, and the Public 


(Communicated.) 


eo has suddenly been injected into political 

discussion a new development of an old problem 
which has heretofore received inadequate attention. 
To what degree are certain functions of banking, par- 
ticularly the extension of credit, a private, and to what 
degree a public, concern? And to the degree to which 
they are public how may the public interest be best 
secured ? 

The average busy citizen is apt to evade questions 
of this kind as too specialist and technical for lay 
discussion. Yet in the end it will be—must be—the 
layman who settles them, and it is he who is most 
concerned. And though too often it is the habit of 
the specialist to disregard the difficulties of the layman 
and to mystify him with terrifying technicalities, the 
issues are not at bottom difficult, and it is worth 
while to try to state them in terms that the layman 
can follow. 


The whole question has been raised afresh by Mr. 
Snowden’s speech at the Labour Party Conference fore- 
casting a Labour Government's plan for the “ control ” 
of the Bank of England. Mr. Snowden made it plain, 
however, that the usual Socialist panaceas are not to 
be applied here. Indeed, large and vague schemes of 
“ nationalization ” are obviously inapplicable. He pro- 
poses “control” for the Bank of England, but not for 
the joint stock banks. And though, in order doubtless 
to satisfy the passion of some of his followers for Socialist 
orthodoxy and its terms, he allowed a speaker who 
followed him to describe his policy as the “ nationaliza- 
tion” of the Bank of England, he made it plain 
that it would be nationalization with a difference. 
*“ Nationalization ” is a blessed word for the Socialist, 
but it may mean much or nothing. If, however, it is 
true that vague terms like “ nationalization’ do not 
solve problems in this case, neither do such slogans 
as “no governmental interference,” “ private enter- 
prise,”’ “ free competition,” “* laissez-faire,” and so forth. 


b 


For the modern bank has long since ceased to be a 
purely private enterprise in the sense that the manu- 
facture and sale of shoes or biscuits are properly private 
enterprises, concerning only those who sell and _ those 
who buy. In every civilized country the Government 
already interferes in the business of banking to a degree 
which is not called for in any other business whatsoever. 
Yet the time was, it is well to remember, when 
Governments interfered as little with the banker as 
with the baker or the candlestick maker. The gold- 
smith who kept bullion and gave his customers a receipt 
which was passed, perhaps, from hand to hand, was 
still a private person carrying on what was still properly 
a private enterprise. But that 
development has long since passed, and to-day there is 
not an economically civilized community in the world 
where banking is not subject to very severe public 
control. And that for a very simple reason. Banking 
has so developed that what the banker does to-day— 
the type of banker that is responsible for the policy of 
central banks—affects intimately every person in the 
community. For it affects the value of the money in 
the pockets of all of us, the value of the bonds we hold, 
the prices we pay for commodities, and it may affect 
profoundly the prosperity of the apparently unrelated 
industry by which we live. 


stage of economic 


Every civilized nation has recognized the need of 
some public control of banking by elaborate financial 
legislation dealing with such things as banking assets 
and reserves, the form of those reserves, when and 
under what conditions notes may be issued. Almost 
everywhere these things are now matters of legis- 
lative control. 

But, curiously enough, one very important banking 
function, the one of widest public interest, is iess subject 
than the others to public control of any organized kind. 
That function is the expansion and contraction of credit 
in such a way as to affect prices, to affect, that is, the 
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value of money, of bonds, of fixed incomes, the relations 
of debtor and creditor, the stimulation or depression of 
trade. On a certain Thursday morning it is decided 
to reduce your income very considerably, to cut down 
the value of your property in debentures, or bonds, or 
mortgages ; or, conversely, to withhold from you the 
funds upon which you were counting for the extension 
of your business and the continued employment of 
your workpeople, and to add to your burdens as a 
taxpayer. That raise the 
Bank rate and restrict credit may well have in a quite 
large degree the latter result, or to lower it and extend 
credit, the former. 

Now, it is not in question whether these decisions 
are Wise or not, or arrived at in the best of good faith. 
The point is that you, who are so intimately concerned, 
have had no part in those decisions (you are usually unaware 
that they are being taken), and that there is no apparatus 
or mechanism by which you can be consulted, no means 
of determining should be 
sacrificed to the other, or in what degree. 


is to say, the decision to 


which group of interests 

The defence of existing methods usually consists in 
pointing out that our bankers are the best in the world 
(which is true), and that they can be depended upon to 


be in touch with “ City ” feeling and opinion. 


But the problem, in large part, is not a banking one 
at all. It is one of making the right adjustment between 
interests that are often in opposition, one of the interests 
concerned being banking, the business of finance. And 
while it is certain that the intention behind the decisions 
taken by this special interest is to serve the general 
interest, and not its own, are such interests as those 
of industry in a position to secure a_ consideration 
equivalent to that exercised by finance, “ the City ” ? 

To say that the question never arises is to ignore 
recent and painful history. The decision, taken a few 
years ago, to deflate sufficiently to ensure an early 
return to the gold standard, was, considered as a problem 
apart, indubitably sound from the City point of view. 
But it meant paying a very high price in trade depression 
Was that price too high ? 


acutest and 


and unemployment. 
Very good judges, some of the most 
penetrating economists and currency experts in the 
country, believe that it was. Their opinion may be 
unsound, but we cannot dismiss it as negligible, and 
pretend that there is not and cannot be any difference 
of interest and informed opinion between those who 
at present determine financial policy and the rest of 
the country. It is often mainly a 
question of how a burden shall be distributed. Shall 
the bond-holder or how 
Shall the debt, borrowed in depreciated paper, 
purely financial 
social equity, of 
unemployment, of 


usually, perhaps 
taxpayer be sacrificed, and 
much ? 
be repaid in gold? 
questions. They 
industrial opportunity, of 
taxation. Yet they have been determined often in the 
past, not as the result of a general national decision, 
but by the decision of one special group or interest. 


These are not 
are questions of 


unseen 


But to substitute for the opinion of informed bankers 
that of an uninformed Parliament, or a still more unin- 
formed electorate, to make highly technical 
questions the sport of party polities and demagogic 
passions, would indeed be to jump out of the frying 
pan into the fire. Even Socialists like Mr. Snowden 
and Mr. MacDonald are appalled at the prospect of 
introducing politics into banking ; as well they may be. 


these 


But a choice between the present system and placing 
the Bank of England under the management of bureau- 
crats subject to parliamentary control does not exhaust 
the alternatives. To find a solution for this problem 


we shall have to resort to a device which the democratic 
form of government has hardly yet begun to develop, 
but which it must develop if democracy is to be equal 
to its task, 

The lines upon which we must work for devising some 
system of ensuring 
public 
** politics,” 
When a creates a judge, it often takes 
a party lawyer and puts him upon the Bench. But 
from the moment of his becoming a judge he drops his 
party 
** control ” 


adequate 
without the 
may be indicated perhaps by an analogy. 


representation of the 


general interest, introduction of 


Government 


politics, and the Government surrenders all 


over him. He is not responsible to the 
authority which pays his salary, and it is not his business 
to give decisions which will be popular therewith. He 
is responsible to his professional conscience, and it is 
his business to see that his decisions correspond with 
the facts and the law, whether pleasing to the Govern- 
ment or not. The system works not too badly, and 
men whose tenure of office is secure, who have inde- 
pendence and who are adequately paid, can, as a rule, 
be depended on to do a good job. 

Increasingly shall we have to resort, for the manage- 
ment of modern affairs, to a form of public body which 
is analogous to that of a court in its relation to govern- 
ment: a body which is not there to do the Government's 
behest, but there to find out the facts and give the 
public the truth. The facts, in the case of financial 
policy, should, of course, be the facts of industry, trade, 
employment, as well as the facts of banking, and it 
would be the business of such a judiciary to see that 
it had access by proper machinery to all relevant testi- 
mony. As to which of rival interests, once the facts 
were established, should prevail would ultimately in 
some measure be the decision of the public itself through 
Parliament, as Parliament determines the law 
which a court must administer. 


now 
Such a “ judiciary” or “ corporation,” some such 
development of the Bank “ Court,” might well be a 
politics rather 
For the present 


protection against the interference of 
than an added risk of such danger. 

method does not ensure freedom from political inter- 
ference. The air is full of monetary and 
nostrums always in danger of being incorporated into 
party There is little habit yet of turning 
to the specialist for decisions which ought to be made 
Indeed, there is not yet suflicient back- 


economic 
platforms. 


by specialists. 
ground of economic knowledge to enable the average 
voter to have any sense of what he should leave to the 
Very 
teach us our 


and what he himself must decide. 


of knowledge is to 


technicians, 
often the function 
ignorance, to afford some guide in deciding which things 
we must leave to others and which we must decide 
ourselves. 

There can be no assured solution of this, nor of many 
another economic problem with which the public is 
so vitally concerned, until we have managed, somehow, 
to make some knowledge of the fundamental principles 
of economics a very much wider possession than it 
happens to be, something in the nature of a universal 
commonplace, like knowledge of the fact that the earth 


is round and that twice two make four. 











A series of articles on Unemployment by Dr. A. 
Shadwell will appear in our next issues, beginning 
October 20th.—Ep, Spectator. 
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The Burden of Defect 


ITH the publication of the Annual Report of the 
Board of Control* we are reminded again of one 
of the growing problems of our time—the burden on our 
finances and energy of mental disease and deficiency. 
The weight is growing well-nigh intolerable. The magni- 
tude and gravity of the issues involved can searcely be 
exaggerated : a consideration of even a few of the cases 
cited in the Report will furnish abundant proof of this : 


Case No.1. Father: Welsh collier. Mother: Feeble-minded.— 
(1) Daughter, born 1895, feeble-minded. In institution for three 
and a quarter years. Died therein of influenza and pneumonia. 
(2) Son, born 1899, feeble-minded, in certified institution for four 
years. Died therein of bronchial pneumonia. (3) Son, born 1897, 
imbecile. Under care in institution for mental defectives since 
August, 1915. (4) Son, born December, 1900, imbecile. Under care 
in institution for mental defectives since March, 1918. (5) Son, 
born August, 1904, imbecile. Under care in institution for mental 
defectives since September, 1920. (6) Daughter, born October, 
1908, feeble-minded. Under care in institution for mental defectives 
since March, 1928. 

These are the six mentally defective children of one 
family ; there were no other offspring. 

Case No. 2. Father “ in and out” cf Mental Hospital. Mother, 
feeble-minded.—(1) Daughter, aged twenty-nine, feeble-minded. 
Under care in Mental Deficiency Institution since August, 1921. 
Two illegitimate children. (2) Daughter, aged twenty-four, feeble- 
minded. Under care in Mental Deficiency Institution since March, 
1921. Previously sent to Industrial School for consorting with 

rostitutes. (3) Daughter, aged seventeen, imbecile. Under care in 

ental Deficiency Institution since January, 1928. Found 
wandering round army camps. (4) and (5) Two sons, 
“unemployable.” 

Case No. 3. Father described as being fairly normal. Mother 
mentally defective—(1) Son, aged fourteen, an imbecile. Under 
care in Mental Deficiency Institution since April, 1927. (2) 
Daughter, aged eleven, feeble-minded, under care in Mental 
Deficiency Institution since April, 1927. (3) Son, aged fourteen, 
feeble-minded. In Poor Law Institution awaiting removal to 
Institution for mental defectives. (4) Son, aged seven, feeble- 
minded. Under care in Mental Deficiency Institution since July, 
1927. The parents of these four mentally defective children have 
themselves received indoor relief for a number of years. 

After giving three more similar cases, the Report 
continues : “ Had the six mentally defective parents been 
dealt with under the Mental Deficiency Act early in life 
and segregated, the community would not have had to 
support twenty-nine other mentally defective persons.” 
We might add that there would have been twenty-nine 
fewer unhappy beings in the world; for what fate could be 
more miserable tham that of a sub-human in a world of 
struggling men and women ! 

In the face of such family histories (as the Report 
observes), ‘no one can dispute that mental deficiency is 
the fundamental cause of much pauperism, and of a great 
deal of petty and serious crime. _ It is also the fundamental 
cause of much inebriety. Mental deficiency is intimately 
allied with insanity.” The biological link between the two 
forms of mental disorder is maniiest in the larger number 
of mentally pathological pedigrees: where one member 
of the family is insane, another is feeble-minded, 
Clinically, of course, they are very different. A lunatic 
has been aptly likened to a house with the roof blown off 
or collapsed, while an “ ament ” (to use the term which 
covers all grades of mental deficiency) is a house which 
has never had a roof at all. 

We may well ask ourselves why the Mental Deficiency 
Act is not rigorously enforced ? There are two main 
answers. First, Local Authorities seldom trouble to 
certify, with the consequence that most people believe 
the total number of “‘ aments ” to be, as here reported, 
61,522—a comparatively trifling numbcr. The real 
number, according to reliable and conservative estimates, 
is between 200,000 and 400,000, to which should be 
added, respectively, 400,000 or 800,000 of unemployable 
“earriers”” of the disease. The second reason is the 
probable cost of enforcement of the Act: £100,000,000 
a year, on a cautious estimate, would have to be spent 








* HI. M.'s Stationery Office (Is. 6d.). 
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on the proper care and segregation of all mental defectives 
It is true that uncontrolled “ aments” are already 
costing the country more than this—in crime, venereal 
disease, illegitimacy, pauperism, and all the varicties of 
social failure. But still, we have not the money foy 
their proper upkeep, still less for the capital expendi. 
ture; -and a nation, like an individual, must cut its 
coat according to its cloth. Besides, even if the money 
could be found, would it not be better spent on housing 
and educating the normal healthy child than on trving 
to teach mental failures? As it is, in the L.C.C. sp: cial 
schools over £90 is spent on each defective child and 
£12 on each normal child in the clementary schools 
so that we are denying much to the healthy child 
in order to enable his defective brother to have a | ttle 
learning at great cost. 

Wholesale segregation must therefore for long remain 


se 


» 
i 


an impossible ideal, a measure to be reserved only {fo 
who are actively anti-social, 


those lunatics or “ aments ” 
Meanwhile there is serious danger of the huge remainder 
outbreeding the normal population that keeps them 
alive; for their numbers and proportions have grown 
considerably during the last two decades. Sterilization 
—though the word frightens those who do not under. 
stand it—is the only practical remedy that has vet 
been proposed. The Board, of necessity, maintai ; a 
non-committal attitude, though a bias in its favour, 
in some cases at least, is perhaps discernible between 
the official lines. The corresponding body in New 
Zealand has for long vigorously advocated sterilization, 
while in Alberta a Bill has actually become law. Several 
of the American States have been sterilizing defectives 
for many years past, and in California, where the policy 
has been most thoroughly pursued, it has been followed 
by a series of scientific investigations. Briefly, no ill 
results have yet been recorded; while it seems clear 
from family histories that in sterilizing a defective thicre 
is little fear of cutting short a strain of genius, or c\ecn 
of talent. Indeed, contrary to popular belicf, great 
wits are not allied to madness, much less to mental defi 

With this evidence and these authorities in its favour, 
there seems a case for the adoption of sterilization 
in certain cases. The problem must in any case 
be tackled promptly and effectively, not only for the 
sake of the unhappy beings who ought never to be 
born, nor only on account of their cost to us. Man has 
attained his place in nature by his mind, and by mental 
evolution he has created civilization. The existence o! 
the sub-human and mentally defective is a peril and an 
affront to the dignity of Man. 


W. T. Stead 


Ww the streets of London were placarded with 

the words “ Maiden Tribute,” and everyone was 
talking of W. T. Stead, I was too small a boy to undcr- 
stand what all the pother was about, but the name of 
W. T. Stead stuck in my mind. 

I think the initials have some such potency as those 
of W. G. Grace, ‘A. J. Webbe, W. W. Read, C. B. Fry 
and I. D. Walker; in any case, the name of W. T. 
Stead became a part of my world, though I knew as 
little about him as I knew of the President of the 
College of Surgeons, and nothing at all, thank God, 
of the business of organized harlotry. 

Many years later, when 1 was helping to write a 
column which was intended to divert the readers of 
The Globe, W. T. Stead came to me as a piece of singularly 
good luck. Those were the years of the Boer War, 
and W. T. Stead opposed himself to that conflict with 
a degree of sentimentalism which easily lent itself to 
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my naughty pen. For weeks and weeks I poked fun 
at him, never once considering whether my fun would 
pain him, whether it was fair fun, or whether he had 
a wife and children who would be hurt by my savage 
levity. When one is young, and hard up for the materials 
of daily humour, one does not think of such considerations. 
A few years later I learned that this queer fellow Stead 
was standing at Sir John Visher’s side fighting for a 
powerful Royal Navy, and soon afterwards from Sir 
John Fisher himself I heard such good words spoken 
of W. T. Stead that my opinions of the man were utterly 
confounded. How could a Little Englander want a 
strong fleet ? 

Then, I forget in what circumstance, I met W. T. 
Stead, and we had tea together in some rather obscure 
restaurant in the Strand, where he appeared to be well 
known. 
upon me. I 


I remember very well the impression he made 
thought him ill-balanced, 
clumsily humorous and falsely genial. I wanted him 


boisterous, 
to be what he looked, a magnificent lion of a man 
aflame with enthusiasm for great causes. But into his 
wonderful blue eyes, which were clearly intended to 
flash fire, came so continuously the flickering smile of 
facetiousness, and from his lips, almost hidden by a 
greying moustache and beard, came so often the unim- 
pressive phrases of a calculated good-heartedness, that 
I went away from him disappointed and dejected, feeling 
that he had merely bounced himself out of mediocrity 
into an unjustified notoriety. 

Many years later on I visited the saddest and most 
sordid, and yet perhaps the most heroic slum neighbour- 
hood of London. to wit, Hoxton. 3V this time my 
widened, and few 


sympathies had things in life so 


appealed to my spiritual nature as the magnificent 
struggle for virtue (call it respectability, if it please vou) 
Which is for ever being waged by the very poor in circum- 
stances of the most heartbreaking difliculty. Here in 
this dreadful Hoxton I had the great fortune to mect 
Mrs. J. T. Rae, founder of the Girls’ Guild of Good 
Life, who not only showed me something of her 
triumphant work among the girls of Hoxton, but told 
Stead which 1 had been 
too sclf-centred to discover for myself. 

Deeply moved by the unfolded in 
* Maiden Tribute ”’ 
Pall Mall Gazette, and inspired by his passion for safe- 
guarding the purity of young girls in a city breathing 


me something about W. T. 
stories Stead’s 


as they appeared day by day in the 


temptation with every breath of its multitudinous life, 
Mrs. Rae had heroically started this Guild in the worst 
quarter of London on the very day that Stead went 
to prison for an indiscretion in his determined cffort 
to expose the White Traffic. As I studied this labour 
and saw how eagerly and gratefully the girls of Hoxton 
responded to Mrs. Rae’s devoted sympathies, I perceived 
that I must revise my judgment of Stead. 

The hostel which is at present being built in Hoxton 
(and for which the Guild is now asking funds, to com- 


o 


plete it) is perhaps the noblest and fittest memorial 
to Stead. It helps one to forget those oddities in the 
which troubled judgment, and enables one to 
a knight-errant in the cause 
caught up and carried 
away by all the excitements and diversities of London’s 
public life, but at the living centre of his tumultuous 
disposition was a sympathy with suffering, an indignation 
against oppression, and a hunger for a purer and better 
world, which ennobled him in the eyes of those who 
knew him best, and which inspired others to do the 
hard and often heart-breaking spade-work of civilization. 
Which of us can sit in judgment on a man who has 
inspired this great work of the Girls’ Guild of Good 


man 
remember that he was 
of loving-kindness. He was 


Life? Every day and every night there are women 
giving themselves, without fee or reward, to the service 
of poor girls fighting a most desperate fight for bread 
and for purity in one of the darkest and most forbidding 
quarters of London; and but for W. T. Stead that Guild 
would never have come into existence. The girl under 
lower wages, displaces 
the older girl in London’s factories, and these older 
girls, almost at their wits’ end to know how to exist, 
come to the Guild for encouragement and help, and are 
never turned empty away. A man who could inspire 
such a work as this, and a work which grows with every 
year, surely deserves our tribute of admiration and 
gratitude. 

The last time I saw him was in his house in Smith 
Square, at a luncheon party to mect two famous thought- 


seventeen, because she may take 


readers then performing at one of the London music-halls. 
I found him pretending to an amused scepticism about 
spiritualism, but soon saw that he was only too willing 
to believe everything these thought-readers protested 
they could do; nevertheless, knowing how he had 
inspired Mrs. Rae, and how sincerely he sorrowed with 
the sufferings of the poor, I was able to see on that 
occasion a beauty in his face and an underlying gracious- 
ness in his manner which have ever since remained in 
my memory, checking hasty opinions, and humbling my 
judgment of my fellow-men. 

He had a superb courage, 
and he 


a real passion of sympathy, 
kindled in better organized natures that self- 
es which helps to keep 
civilization from complet ly surrends ring to matcrialism. 
Because of him numberless people are happier, better, 
and safer. And if his spirit could return to journalism, 
the popular Press would cease to be an organ for destruc- 
tive vulgarity. His conception of life made him a great 
fighter and a bold apostle. And his conception of life 
was what it was because he believed in God. 


Haroip Becpvis. 


sacrificing devotion to great caus 


Pale Melancholy 


| is singular that to-day, with our overwhelming 


problems, social, international, and inter-sexual, 
there is to be observed a spirit of hope and enthusiasm 


amongst us. In spite of the gross commercialization of 
our daily life, we come and go about our fixed affairs 
with no little sense of freedom, of having cmerged from 
some cayernous journey into the open country and an 
We look back on the last days of 


the magnificent and moral nineteenth century, and our 


inheritance of light. 


memories are of fish-tail burners, cornices, stuffy rooms, 
black-kid sepulchral 
Inhibitions and prohibitions hedged us round, and the 
gate of family disapproval clanged heavily against any 


gloves, and Sunday _ streets. 


eccentricity of the individual, 
Our younger generations to-day move in a convention 


to which all those things are unknown and meaningless, 


Mr. Noel Coward, perhaps, may care to use them as 
settings for his grim fairy tales in the latest revue; but 
otherwise they do not exist. If we kick over the traces 
backs for lack of something to resist 
spectacle to our 


now, we fall on our 
us, and so amusing 
contemporaries. 

It is difficult, therefore, to put ourselves into the minds 
of those figures of the Industrial Era who rebelled against 


present an 


the dreadful tyranny of the factory system and who broke 
through its double mesh, the warp of which was perverted 
Puritanism and thriftiness, and whose weft was the new 
scientific materialism. These rebels seem to us to have 


suffered from persecution manias and restrictive obsessions 
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which are becoming more and more foreign to our nerves. 
The wloor; of Thomas Hardy is pathological now, a sickness 
due to this social darkness. He may have addressed the 
President of the Universe “ in Aeschylean phrase,’ but 
we feel that this President wore a pot-hat and a frock-coat, 
owned innumerable smoke-belching chimney stacks, and 
was married to Mrs. Grundy. 

Much beauty was created in the agonies of these rebels, 
and we are apt to neglect it. Swinburne is at a discount, 
and James Thomson is altogether obscured. In his own 
words, he was a figure whose 

** All too humble soul would arrogate 
Unto itself some signalizing hate 
From the supreme indifference of fate.” 

That supreme indifference was what hurt these sensitive 
spirits. They were emerging from a domestic religion 
which, if at times terrifying, was at least personal. Since 
the enunciation of the doctrines of evolution and the 
survival of the fittest, that possibility of man’s intercourse 
with an individual deity was vanishing. The result was a 
sense of betrayal, as though the universal law, by its 
ruthless economy of indifference to the unit, were guilty 
of some monstrous cheat. The protest against this 
treachery is the leading motive of James Thomson’s 
genius. 





** The world rolls round for ever like a mill ; 
It grinds out death and life and good and ill; 
It has no purpose, heart or mind or will. 


“While air of Space and Time's full river flow, 
The mill must blindly whirl unresting so ; 
It may be wearing out, but who can know ? 


Man might know one thing were his sight less dim ; 
That it whirls not to suit his pretty whim, 
That it is quite indifferent to him. 


** Nay, does it treat him harshly as he saith ? 
It grinds him some slow years of bitter breath, 
Then grinds him back into eternal death.” 


Thomson, the son of a sailor, was born at Glasgow in 
1834. The father’s early death left the family destitute, 
and the boy was saved from slum life in the East End of 
London by being sent to an orphanage. He showed 
great talent and was very handsome and agreeable, so 
that people befriended him instinctively. He left the 
orphanage to become a schoolmaster in the Army, and 
while he was stationed in Ireland fell in love with a girl 
of fourteen. He was then eighteen. In spite of the 
youth of the impassioned couple, the girl’s parents did 
not object to the attachment, and the young poet returned 
to England a betrothed man. He had not been back 
long before the girl died ; one whom the gods loved. For 
a time his mind was submerged, and when he recovered 
sufficiently to take his place in the world, he never again 
allowed himself to be trapped by love. He remained 
unmarried, immersed in a melancholy so profound that 
one suspects his unhappy love affair to be only the 
occasion and not the cause of it. His nepenthe was 
alcohol, a drug whose influence grew as he became older 
and more hopeless of escape from the demon of unrest 
which haunted him. 

Intellectually he began as a deist, and an ardent 
worshipper of Shelley—who was then still an object of 
abhorrence. Later he came under the influence of 
Charles Bradlaugh, that more prosaic advocate of free- 
thought, who probably Hased the poct’s mind towards 
the depressing mechanistic metaphysics against which the 
poems are an outcry. Thomson did a considerable 
amount of criticism for Bradlaugh’s paper the National 
Reformer, in which was published, as a serial, his great 
poem, “ The City of Dreadful Night.” As time past, his 
disease controlled him more and more, until at last he 
was a homeless outcast, his noble imagination and swift 
mind disappearing in a premature death, to be followed 
on June 3rd, 1882, by a final eclipse, 


His genius was verbose. That is to say, he was 
inspired, like Swinburne, by a mania for words and 
rhythm-shapes. I think that he is to be compared only 
with Swinburne and Spenser in his extraordinary 
command of stanza forms, and his ability to shape an 
idea, and round off the expression of it, within the set 
limits of a stanza. This power is shown at its hest 
throughout the various verses of * The City of Dreadful 
Night ” : 

‘** When this poor tragic-farce has palled us long, 
Why actors and spectators do we stay ?— 

To fill our so short réles out right or wrong ; 

To see what shifts are yet in the dull play 

For our illusion ; to refrain from grieving 

Dear foolish friends by our untimely leaving : 
But those asleep at home, how blest are they ! 


Yet it is but for one night after all: 

What matters one brief night of dreary pain ? 
When after it the weary eyelids fall 

Upon the weary eyes and wasted brain ; 

And all sad scenes and thoughts and feelings vanish 
In that sweet sleep no power can ever banish, 

That one blest sleep which never wakes again. 

The beauty of his work, as this quotation shows, is not 
in the magic phrase or the apposite word and image. His 
force is cumulative, not to be felt by casual reading. His 
strength is in a larger imaginative gesture whereby he 
conjures up crowds and landscapes of a Dantes que 
grandeur, filling scene upon scene like a gathering cloud- 
city round astormy sunset. He is tragic and sombre, his 
smouldering genius gradually fusing his depressing 
philosophy until it glows with a foreign beauty that has 
likeness not so much to the spirit of English thought as 
to the more picturesque genius of Leopardi, a poet who 
affected him profoundly, Ricuarpd Cucrci. 


Our Fruits and their Names 


Ms \ HY have not everywhere the names been 
preserved,” said Baron Humboldt, “ 

who, instead of ravaging the earth with war, have 

enriched it with plants useful to the human race.” 

Oddly enough, few fruits do commemorate the names 
of those who first invented or introduced them into the 
countries that now relish them. The loganberry is an 
outstanding exception, for it was the late Judge Logan, 
who died so recently, who first produced that succulent 
hybrid. His memory is likely to live long among all 
who cultivate, reap, and savour the annual harvest of 
rich, red-black berries from this extremely easy-to-grow 
and easy-to-gather fruit. 

The greengage, too, luscious and golden-green, performs 
a double commemorative function. In France it bears 
the name of one, who, if she did not originate the queen 
of plums in her own country, so fostered its cultivation 
that it became known as “ La Reine Claude,” and is 
still so called, as those who have eaten of the preserve, so 
plentiful on the shelves of every épicerie in town and 
country village, well know. ‘“ La Reine Claude” was 
the wife of King Francis, and her favourite dessert was 
the plum called after her. It was a member of the Gage 
family who brought it over to England, where it was at 
once christened the greengage. 

Botanists will tell you that the three hundred or so 
varieties of plum now in existence have all developed in 
the course of ages from the wild hedge sloe. Our 
Pershore egg plum, which last year celebrated its centenary 
anniversary, apparently evolved itself without human 
aid, for it was discovered by a Mr. Crooks in Tiddesley 
Wood, grown by him in his Pershore garden from a slip 
taken in the Wood, and afterwards became one of the 
proudest boasts of the Vale of Evesham. The Orleans 
plum came, as its name denotes, from Orleans, and the 
damson hailed. originally, from Damascus, 
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Thomas Cromwell introduced no fewer than three plum 
yaricties in the days of Henry VIIL., and Richard Banies, 
one of that monarch’s gardeners, planted cherry trees 
near Sittingbourne from which our famous Kentish 
cherries (at one time known as Flanders cherries) are 
descended. Still earlier cherry 
England from Asia Minor by 


returning from their crusadings in the Holy Land, and it 


trees were brought to 


the Knights Te mipiars, 


was, no doubt, the harvestings from these and their 
progeny that were hawked in the streets of London before 
Henry V. went forth to win his victories in France. 
Gooseberries are natives of our land, and can stiil be 
found growing wild occasionally. Wild gooseberries are 
quite common in many parts of Northern and Central 
Europe. 
“rasped or 


Raspberries were so named because of their 


roughened — exteriors. The European 


varieties were said to have been grown from plants 
brought from Mount Ida in Greece, but wild raspberries 
undoubtedly grew long before that transplanting in our 
English hedges and thickets. 
of old England, though there are those who aver that our 


Currants, too, are natives 


latter-day currants were produced by a single bush 
imported from the island of Zante, of which the children 
and grandchildren have increased and multiplied through 
the years, until our present-day widely-scattered bushes 
enrich the vast majority of gardens. 

We have, of late years, imported strawberries from 
America, while we have sent her cherries in exchange. 
The hautbois, one of our earliest cultivated kinds, were 
brought to us from Bohemia’s “ high woods”; — but 
Richard, Duke of Gloucester (afterwards Richard IIL.), 
begeed strawberries of the Bishop ol Ely, in those troub- 
lous days when he was busy clearing a way to the throne, 
That 


was long before the arrival of the Bohemian natives, so 


if we can rely on the authority of Shakespeare. 


it is highly probable that other strawberries flourished in 
gardens up and down the country as well as in the grounds 
of the Lord Bishop of Ely’s London palace, cultivated 
from the little wild, sharp-flavoured berries that we find 
on our country walks in carly summer. 

Our peaches we got from Persia, via Rome, but the 
earliest peaches came from China, whence they emigrated 
to Persia, long years before the Romans found them 
Pekin peaches used to be the wonder of the world, 
interior of China that Californian 


there. 
and it was from the 
orchards were stocked with a very fine peach, discovered 
and borne home by an explorer hunting for botanical 
novelties on behalf of the U.S. Federal Bureau of Agri- 
culture. Burchell, the traveller and naturalist, helped to 
spread peach cultivation in the interior of South Africa 
when he gave a native chieftain a box of fresh peach stones 
and instructed him how they should be planted. Apricots 
were grown in China in very ancient times, and the 
Romans brought them from Persia, where they were 
known as * the fruit of the sun.” England's first apricot 
tree was planted in 1524. It came from France, and was 
the pride of Henry VIIL.’s head gardener. 

The crab apple, like the hedge sloe, is one of our indi- 
genous fruits, and from its many children our leafy 
apple orchards haye sprung. Apples were well known 
in Saxon England, and Homer sang their praises in 
Ancient Greece. Some of our apples, notably the pippins, 
introduced in Henry VIII.’s day, and so called because 
fruit-bearing trees could be raised from the seeds (or 
pips) without For the 
non-pareils, too, we are indebted to that fertile land, 


grafting, came from France. 

whence they arrived in Queen Mary’s day. 
Pears were first grown in Britain after one of the 

and in the dark days of the 


cultivated with 


early Roman invasions, 
Middle 


success by many skilful growers, 


Ages they were considerable 


London was renowned 


at one time for its pears, and Gerard refers particularly 
to those of ** Master Richard Pointer, who has them all 


crowing in his ground at Twickenham, near London, who 
is a most cunning and curious grafter and planter of all 
, 


manner of rare fruits: and also in the ground of an excel- 
] 
i 


lent erafter and paintu master Henry Bunbury 
of Touthill Street, near unto Westminster... and in 
divers othe 4 grounds about London.” Worce ster, like- 


\ ise. Was cele brated in thre d Vs of long ago ior its pears, 


planter, 


though to-day its plums are better known to fame. Still 
the city of Worcester bears on tts coat of arms to this 
dav—three pears ! 

The luscious black mulberry, once so common, now, 


5 ve 
alas! so rarely seen in English gardens, came from Asia. 


It is not the black, but the white mulbs ry, a speci s that 


bears little no-account berries, that is grown for its 
foli 17¢e for the feeding of silkworn S all the world Over. 
JOSEPHINE VINCENT, 


The ‘Theatre 


[° Tur Tretn Game.” By H. EK. S. Davipson. At Tur 
Grose THEATRE. * Diversion.” By Joun Van Drevin, 
Ar THE Litrte THeatre. ~*~ Toe Masrer Buitper.”’ 


By Henrik Ipsen. Aro rik EveryMan THeatre| 
Tur first of these plays was judged by dramatic critics, last 
week, in the friendly atmosphere of a professional matinée. 
No doubt misinterpreting the intentions of the management, 
we looked for something exceptional and daring. We found 
two themes of customary light comedy clumsily fitted inte 
a single plot. 

The first theme struck me as silly, and gave the impression 
of an attempt to “ write in two good parts for Miss Lily 
Elsie and Mr. Ivor Novello. It is the 


pursuit of a wealthy voung woman by a momentarily penniless 


wildly impudent 


young man, who may, however, become rich if he marries, 
because the rich beauty’s money will then legally revert 
to him. Audibly, visibly the play palls and interest flags, 
as these two chase and dodge one another. As visibly and 
audibly it glows and warms, as the subordinate theme cimerges, 
which shows us a ten-per-cent. commissicn lady living off 
her friends, and another, Lady Joan Culver, whose tomboy 
manners and unattractive “style have made her hitherto 
unmarriageable. This part is played, with delicious sense 
of humour, by Miss Viola Tree, whose every kiss is a collision, 
who supposes she must have taken about eight vears to 
get not very far in the piece of embroidery she drags about 
with her at week-end parties, and who will) most lovably 
* dress as a giraffe.” It is a truthful, a perfect piece of acting. 
And Miss Braithwaite’s as the ten-per-cent. hostess is one of 
her great successes. (She might perhaps discard the nervous 
laugh, for one cannot believe that this determined money- 
maker was ever nervous.) For the rest, Mr. Novello does 
what he can to make the impudent lover lively, if not real. 
But Miss Lily Elsie can only make the rich heroine what 
she is—a very pretty doll. 

Young men in love seem to be a favourite study for Mr. 
John Van Druten. Are they interesting ? Mr. Van Druten 
certainly interested us in Young Woodley. His new hero, 
Wyn Hayward in Diversion, is less * We have 
the respectable youth hopelessly 


sympathetic.” 
seen him so often before ! 
entangled with a far from respectable woman (* 
as usual). He pleads, he raves, he explains—or rather 
explains that he can’t explain it. We see his eminent Harley 
Street father offering the vain help of words. We feel that 
forcible isolation in a nursing home, with perhaps a mild 
operation for appendicitis, would be the one remedy. But, 
like the father, we can do nothing except watch and find 
it incredible that a notorious should so enslave 
a young man who has already (he tells us) had his * 
and his experience of women. The ~ actress * in this instance 
(Miss Cathleen Nesbitt shows her very clearly) might well 
have gone on including Wyn amongst her favourites, if only 


actress,” 


‘actress “ 
* affairs 


in order to cool him off. Hor some reason or other she 
refuses and gets strangled by him in consequence. My 


sympathies were with her all the time. Wyn bored her, as 





~esettaee. « 
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he did me, and that was a bond between us. He is played 
with immense hysterical energy by Mr. Maurice Evans, 
and in this play, I must add, Mr. Van Druten exhibits again 
his power in writing naturally effective dialogue. 

We have seen very little of Ibsen’s Master Builder since 
it was produced in England nearly forty years ago, though 
the part of Solness might well have tempted leading actors. 
At last the Everyman Theatre gives us a straightforward 
revival * dated * by costume in a period a little earlier than 
that of the original production, but (wisely) with no attempt 
to adapt the play to English contemporary habit, and to 
turn Solness, say, into a stockbroker, with shares instead of 
towers toppling about him. So no doubt an Englishman 
might have imagined him. But Ibsen (one cannot assert 
too often) was poet as well as dramatist, and now, at the 
turn of his life, he seems to have felt a certain weariness 
of hygienic ** homes for men and women ’’—of solid realism 
in play-writing—and to have dreamed of dangerous adventure 
amongst such heights as those of the eerie mountains where 
John Gabriel Borkman found only the chill that strikes 
upon the heart after all life’s disappointments. So here, 
in The Master Builder, the adventure, the thrill, the last 
inspiration—delusive, almost delirious—comes to Solness 
in the half-forgotten figure of Hilda Wangel. She, too, is 
part of the younger generation he fears, as visible presence ; 
but also, symbolically she is his own youth rising to remind 
him that long ago he promised himself some final frantic 
ascent of vision. Do dreams come true? Is there time ? 
Can he recover enough of early hope to defy the competitive 
real youth of his rivals in building ? It must be either that, 
or a continuance of dull remorse for the ruthlessness which 
has made his success ; and made, too, a dead woman of his 
still living wife. (“I seem to have come up out of the 
grave,” says Hilda, after her talk with Mrs. Solness.) The 
master builder may die like that, while alive, if he cannot 
build higher—build castles in the air. But he cannot. He 
falls. We know his end. 

In this revival the memorable study of ambition and 
regret, of hope and failure, is shown, with the dreams of the 
poet diminished, and the prose of the home-builder accen- 
tuated, in an honest performance by Mr. Charles Carson. 
Miss Florence McHugh’s Hilda is a surprise. She has a 
beautifully expressive face in silence—in watching and 
listening. She has poetry. Her voice is not yet so succes- 
sively under control. Is it Ibsen’s fault that she is never 
able to make us feel that Hilda’s story is real—though the 
“ frightfully thrilling” visitant’s human insight is revealed 
in the scenes with Mrs. Solness and in that where she forces 
the ageing man to be more merciful to the younger genera- 
tion? A _ certain lurking disappointment that remains, 
after seeing the play again, comes perhaps from an uneasy 
sense that Hilda is only an inner voice, speaking to Solness 
out of the past, like the dim hero of Ellida’s imagination 
in The Lady from the Sea ; a ghost that daylight in an archi- 
tect’s workroom would have exorcized. It is on this account 
that the play moves one a little less in representation than in 
reading. RicuarD JENNINGS. 


Att 


Tue Fine Arts Socrety, 148 New Bonn STREET, 


One of the chief aims of the modern artist is to have a new 
message to deliver, or a new method of delivering it. The 
work of Jacques Nam at the Fine Arts Gallery will at once 
convince the visitor that here, at least, is a new method. Mr. 
Nam’s work is well known in Paris, but this, I believe, is his 
first exhibition in this country. Though he employs both oil 
and water-colour for his work, his chief claim to novelty lies 
in his lacquer designs. Starting with a fully lacquered surface, 
he carves out his picture in a shallow design and colours it, 
leaving the lacquered surface to form the major effects. His 
knowledge of animal form is wide, and he depicts animals, 
whether at rest or in motion, with consummate ease. The 
Four Seasons in lacquey, all represented by cats in appro- 
priate surroundings, are the best of his pictures, Autumn, 
with its lengthening shadows, being particularly charming, 
Siamese Cat with Tulips, a small lacquer, shows how the 
method may be used for colour contrast. His pictures have 


the faithfulness and observation of a true anima! lover, and 
his exhibition well deserves a visit. 

At the same gallery Mr. Garnet Wolseley is showing water. 
colours of Sussex. These are divided into two parts: firstly, 
his illustrations, chiefly architectural, for Viscountess Wolse- 
ley’s book, Sussex in the Past; and secondly, Sussex land- 
scapes. Of the former St. Mary's, Bramber, and Ancient 
House at Bignor, stand out. All are painted with a delicate 
but firm touch, and make a bright and pleasant collection, 


ARLINGTON GALLERY, 22 O_p Bonp SrrReer. 

Miss Alice Fowler, Miss Noltenius, and Miss Lilian Richard- 
son are showing water-colours of flowers and landscapes at 
the Arlington Gallery. Between them they are responsible 
fora hundred and seventeen pictures, to say nothing of other 
sketches in portfolios. As their style of painting and the size 
of their pictures are more or less the same, there is a sense of 
monotony when viewed as a whole, but the work is of a good 
average grade. Miss Fowler has the firmest touch and a good 
sense of colour which is well seen in her Golden Autumn and 
Winter Sunlight. Wer St. Michael’s Mount in a duller key is 
also pleasant. Miss Richardson’s designs, as her The Parlour 
and Carrots for Sale, are clever, and Miss Noltenius is at her 
best with flower subjects. 


Tue ReEDFERN GALLERY, 27 OLD BonpD STREET. 

Mr. George Charlton’s pictures at the Redfern Gallery 
resemble colour prints, his Donkey Rides so much so that one 
might be forgiven for mistaking it for one at first sight. His 
favourite subject is crowds, the larger the better, and his 
pictures are therefore of semi-exciting incidents, for instance, 
The Motor Accident and The Fallen Horse. These crowds 
contain the same grotesque figures one meets in prints, 
but, while keeping on the grotesque side, Mr. Charlton never 
steps over to the gross. His delightful drawing is at its best 
in Chichester Town Hall and The Monarch. His oil paintings 
are not so effective, but his one pastel, A Circus, of course full 
of people, is as pleasing as anything in the show. Though 
having no objection to crowds, we feel that Mr. Charlton is 
rather overdoing it when he shows in No. 41 the launching 
of no less than three lifeboats, of the National Lifeboat variety, 
at one fell swoop. G. G, 


Poetry 
Cottage Musk 


Or in caprice or through neglect 

Gone is the Greengage, rusty-speck’d, 

Gone the Red Sage that once bedecked 
Our garden alleys. 

But most I miss the Musk, of yore 

That scented every cottage door 

And pathway of the labouring poor, 
—But sweetliest Sally's. 


Hers was a life together lent 
With it and its belonging scent— 
God knows which way or why they went !— 
But you may go where 
You will, and search the countryside 
Where wavering clouds and waters glide— 
It died, the year that Sally died— 
You'll find it nowhere. 
Q. 
Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch writes in a postscript: “ I doubt 
if a single plant of the old yellow scented Musk, so common 
forty years ago, can be found anywhere in England.” 
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“Spectator” Conference for Personal Problems—II. 


In last week's issue I described the work the Spectator Confer- 
ence for Personal Problems hopes to achieve. Anyone who 
feels he has a personal problem he would like help in solving 
js invited to submit it to the Conference. They will consult 
together over his question, and I shall be responsible for 
drafting the final answer from the information they provide. 

Readers may be quite sure that any questions they submit 
will be treated as confidences and most religiously kept private. 
They will be seen only by members of the Conference. Even 
where ques tions are discussed in the columns of the Spectator, 
they will be questions of general interest, and every care will 
be taken to avoid giving details which might identify our 
correspondents. 

The Conference has already begun its meetings, and perhaps 
it will help readers if I could give one or two examples of 
problems which members of it have met in previous experience 
and in which they have succeeded in giving help. I shall 
throw them, for greater clearness, into the shape of question 
and answer. 

“I have a son of seventeen years of age, very intelligent and 
thoughtful, and I have always had great ambitions for him. 
Until three or four months ago he had been devoted to me and had 
always thought me the * But now he is 
causing me great anxiety. He has begun to criticize everything 
Ido. If I enjoy myself and seem gay he accuses me of being 
flippant. If I make myself pleasant to visitors he accuses me 
of being flirtatious. He keeps me on pins and needles by his 
constant desire to find fault, and this is particularly painful to 
me because I had always wished that our relations should be 
perfect and had really considered us as evamples of how much a 
mother and son can mean to each other.” 

It is right that a mother should wish to have a_ perfect 
relation with her children. If she has played her part well, 
she has been the best introduction they could have into the 
wider world. They have learned from her that human beings 
can be trustworthy,and they have known what it is to experi- 
ence a disinterested affection. But there is always a risk that 
a great strain will come, exactly when the children are facing 
the responsibilities of adult age themselves, if parents have 
put themselves into the position of being gods and goddesses 
to their children. By such an attitude they really do not 
treat their children as human beings at all. They have much 
more wish to seem perfect themselves than to establish perfect 
relations with them. 

Perhaps they will accept criticism from other people. The 
rest of the world knows that they can make mistakes, that 
they have faults and weaknesses ;- but the poor children have 
to deny the evidence of their eyes. And yet this relation, in 
which one human being poses as absolutely impeccable before 
another, is supposed to be a relation of intimacy. There 
cannot be any intimacy between human beings unless they see 
each other completely and naturally and understand each other 
as they are. 

A youth of seventeen is probably passing through a period 
of tension in himself, not very sure what he will make of 
himself in life, very anxious to stand on his own feet. It is 
very understandable that in such circumstances he tries to 
take it out of other people by depreciating them ; especially 
if he has half begun to feel that he has been too dependent on 
them, and half realizes that it will be difficult to do without 
this dependence. Look at it from his point of view. He 
has held before him a conception of his parents as absolutely 
perfect, an ideal he cannot hope to realize himself, and one 
that makes it ten times more difficult for him to enter adult 
life with confidence. It is no wonder that he tries to take his 
parents down. It is his only method of persuading himself 
that he can make a good job of his own life. 

It is hard to descend from a pedestal, but if you make a 
wise and brave effort to gain equality with your son you will 
sueceed. Your love for him will be much better shown by 
trying to give him confidence in himself than by trying to 
keep up your own prestige. Have you the courage to build 
up a real comradeship ? So far you have had the comfort 
of being perfect whatever you did: it would be a very great 
exercise of good will to show yourself a fellow-human being, 
an individual with just such failings and problems as we all 
share. This would be a triumph of a real unselfish love. It 


only woman in the world, 


faith in which I was brought up. 


would be helpful, too, to take your husband, or other friends, 
into your confidence. It is hard to abolish “ distance ” 
between people in one instance only. 

The second example touches upon a still wider problem. 

Wherever we find disqualifying doubts or scruples over reli- 
gious faith, we may suspect that really the issue is something 
quite different. There are tasks or difficulties which the 
doubter cannot gain confidence to face. 
I am in real distress of mind because I have lost the religious 
The world seems so awful, 
so full of pain, that no man who considers things with an open 
motion. 
There may be a God, but, if so, he cannot be the God Christians 
believe in. The whole universal process seems to me senseless ; 
perhaps even malevolent. But if this is true, I cannot see 
what kind of sanction there is for moral duties or obligations. 
Now, when I am at the outset of a professional career, it leaves 
me very much puzzled as to the value of any effort to make the best 
of life.” 

Let me tell the circumstances of a man who found himself 
in the same difliculty. He had been an only child, much 
spoilt by his parents ; he had been brought up with the feeling 
that he had only to command, and everything would be done 
as he wished it. When he went out into the world he found 
that nobody treated him as if he had any such claim to con- 
sideration. Ile was faced with demands he felt perfectly 
unjustifiable. There was no one to minister to him; they 
wanted him only for what he could do, not for what he was. 
He felt that he had been tricked ; the universe had played a 
joke on him ; He felt 
that society was hostile and God himself was hostile. 


mind can believe a benevolent providence has set it in 


and so he disclaimed all responsibility. 


After a time he was able to see that he was asking for im- 
possibilities. Ife was insisting that people should continue to 
make him the centre of attention; that they should go on 
doing everything for him and guarantee him love, devotion, 
and an easy time no matter what he did. He was only willing 
to make terms with the world if it gave him special privileges. 
Kvery neurosis shows the same desire for “ payment on 
account.” Behind this desire there is always a feeling of 
discouragement, as if it were impossible to win affection or to 
gain success by working for it. Discouraged people feel a 
need for a perpetual guarantee fund of sympathy for them to 
draw on; and when they fail to discover it they accuse the 
world of hostility. Certainly the world is not constructed on 
these lines. Ifuman society could not exist if everyone were 
demanding more than he gave. 

In this case, as soon as he recognized that he was no longer 
being treated as a spoilt child but as a grown man, his religious 
doubts disappeared. The sense of injustice went with them ; 
he was able to recover his faith, and it inspired him to play a 
full and generous part in common life. 

He felt religion not only as an eternal truth but also as 
something which eternally must be made true, as something 
which must be put into life; and he began to understand in 
a fresh way the truth of the saying * The Kingdom of God 
is within you.” 

Next week I propose to deal with issues that readers them- 
selves have raised. The full plan of the Conference was 
described in last week's issue of the Speciator. This group of 
consultants is composed of two medical psychologists (one 
woman and one man), the chief pathologist of a London 
hospital, the head-mistress of a large London elementary 
school, and a priest of the Church of England. They hope to 
be able to offer guidance on any individual worry which a 
reader would like help in solving. Letters should be addressed 
to The Conference for Personal Problems, c’o the Spectator, 
13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 1. 

ALAN PoRTER. 
Books ReECcOMMENDED. 

Understanding Human Nature. By Alfred Adler. 
and Unwin. 12s. 6d.) 

The Inner Discipline. By C. Baudouin and A. Lestchinsky. 
(Allen and Unwin. 3s. 6d.) 

The Beloved Ego. By W. Stekel. (Kegan Paul. 6s. 6d.) 

Three-Minute Talks about Children. By Estelle Cole. 
(Daniel Co. 3s. 6d.) 

Mind and Reality. 

Love in Children and its 
(Allen and Unwin. 24s.) 


(Allen 


By Viscour.t Haldane. (Benn. 6d.) 
Aberrations. By O. Pfister 
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The League of Nations 


The Place of the Dominions at Geneva 


Tue British Dominions hold a special position in the League of 
Nations, a position which has played some part in determining 
their constitutional relationship to Great Britain and to 
one another, or, perhaps it would be more accurate to say, 
which has drawn public attention to a relationship which 
was, in any case, steadily developing and has in this and 
other ways been given visible form. 

The self-governing Dominions (with the exception of New- 
foundland and Southern Rhodesia) are, as everyone knows, 
completely independent Members of the League. Article I. 
of the Covenant was indeed specifically framed to give them 
their special place at Geneva. They are, therefore, at perfect 
liberty to vote against one another on the rare occasions whena 
question of voting arises, and in lesser matters they occasionally 
do. On the other hand, they never forget that they are 
members of the same commonwealth, and there is, to that 
extent, some ground for the suggestion that the British Empire, 
in effect, commands not one vote but seven in the League 
Assembly. It is a testimony to the discretion of the British 
Dominion representatives that that criticism is not more 
frequently heard than it is. 

The Assembly which has just closed showed the various 
Dominion delegations in an interesting light. Two of the 
Dominions, the oldest and the youngest, are so placed 
geographically as to be able to keep in reasonably close touch 
with Geneva. Canada is only about seven days’ distant from 
the seat of the League, and Ireland not two days. That is a 
partial, though, no doubt, only a partial, explanation of the 
interest taken in the League by the Governments at Ottawa 
and Dublin. They are the only Dominions whose Prime 
Ministers have sat in the Assembly as Prime Ministers, though 
Mr. Bruce of Australia was a delegate at Geneva before he 
took office. This year Canada and the Irish Free State both 
signalised themselves, and, incidentally, paid tribute to the 
League, by sending to the Assembly delegations composed 
entirely of Cabinet Ministers. Canada, indeed, sending to the 
Assembly her Prime Minister, Mr. Mackenzie King, with 
Mr. Dunning, the Minister of Railways, and Senator Dandurand 
the Government spokesman in the Senate, was represented 
more impressively than any Dominion has ever been before 
and, relatively speaking, much more impressively than Great 
Britain this year. 

This may come to be recognized as a fact of considerable 
importance, for Canada is already marking out for herself a 
special role at Geneva. So far as the British Empire is 
concerned, she is the senior Dominion, with a longer experience 
of self-government than any other and with an independence 
of spirit that has manifested itself in various constitutional 
innovations, such as the conclusion of the Halibut Treaty 
and the appointment of Ministers in foreign capitals. Canada, 
at the same time, so far as the League of Nations is concerned, 
is the spokesman for North America. No one would suggest 
that she is in any kind of way dominated by the United 
States, but she stands sufficiently near to the orbit of United 
States polities and of United States finance to give her voice 
a special weight in an Assembly from which the United 
States is absent. 

At this year’s Assembly Canada admirably combined the 
preservation of her own individuality with a gereral identity 
of outlook with the other Empire delegations. Mr. Mackenzie 
King’s speech in the Assembly made an excellent impression, 
the more so since he avoided empty generalities and quoted 
Canada’s own experience of disarmament and arbitration to 
show how far these two movements could be carried under 
favourable circumstances. Here, indeed, is a field in which 
before long different Dominions may be found taking different 
roads, and their freedom to do that had better be recognised 
in advance. Signature of the Optional Clause of the Statutes 
of the Permanent Court of International Justice may provide 
a test case. The British Government appears to be still 
opposed to signing the Clause,and at the last Imperial Con- 
ference the Dominions all agreed not to sign it without further 
reference to one another. That is not interpreted as meaning 
until another Imperial Conference meets. There are other 


forms of consultation than that, and statements have heen 
made officially in the Canadian Parliament which show 
Canada to be definitely in favour of signature. The Trish 
Free State is understood to take the same view. More, on the 
whole, will be gained by individual action in such a case as this 
than by prolonged discussions designed to secure uniformity 
of action on the part of all the seven Empire Members of the 
League. Bloc action at Geneva does not make the best 
impression. 

But to revert to the 1928 Assembly, the more distant 
Dominions naturally find it difficult to send delegates to 
Geneva of the same calibre as the Irish or Canadian. Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand and South Africa are habitually repre- 
sented by their High Commissioners in London, and Australia 
regularly sends, in addition, a woman delegate (the Australian 
representative this year, Mrs. McDonnell, made a particularly 
good impression) and an active politician. Such Dominions, 
moreover, inevitably feel to some extent that in its present 
phase the League is devoting itself, in the main, to activities 
in Europe. Their own contacts with the League are primarily 
in relation to Mandates. That is true in particular of South 
Africa and New Zealand, both of whom have had unusually 
important discussions with the Permanent Mandates Com- 
mission, in the one case over South West Africa, in the other 
over Western Samoa. It may be noted in the latter con- 
nection that Sir George Richardson, the Administrator of 
Western Samoa, who had just been strikingly vindicated by 
the Mandates Commission, was one of the New Zealand 
representatives at the Assembly. Both the South African 
and New Zealand delegates, rather curiously, spoke of intel- 
lectual co-operation as the most important department of the 
League’s work, and the South African delegate, dwelling on 
the value of the better type of ‘* League propaganda.” said 
that South Africa had lately instituted a League of Nations 
Day. 

But there are, of course, other contacts. f.ir Granville 
Ryrie, for example, spoke of the importance Australia attaches 
to an investigation being carried out by the League's Health 
Organization in certain Pacific Islands, and the delegates 
for India referred with an equal satisfaction to various activit ics 
of the Health and Transit Organizations directly aifecting 
their own country. But India, perhaps, made a more valualle 
contribution through its criticism than through its apprecia- 
tion. The Nawab of Palanpur in the first week of the Assembly 
and Lord Lytton, head of the Indian delegation. on the 
closing day, both uttered a serious warning against an 
impression, which they declared was too widely prevalent, 
that the League was engaged largely in carrying on various 
activities in Europe with money contributed on a fairly 
substantial scale from Asia. ‘The Indian Prince indeed went 
further than that, and said a conviction existed in many 
quarters that the League was actually designed to rivet the 
domination of European nations on Asia. He repudiated 
any such belief himself, but it is all to the good that such 
warning notes should be sounded when necessary from the 
Assembly platform. 

The future of the Dominions at Geneva is an interesting 
question. They obviously have a notable contribution to 
make as members of a Commonwealth in which something 
very like an ideal relationship has been established. ‘The 
idea that individual membership of the League has a separatist 
effect on the Dominions is completely untenable to anyone 
who has seen on the spot how that individual membership 
works in practice. There is often a difference of outlook 
between different members of the Empire. Australia, for 
example, was saying this year that the League must not 
touch tariffs because they were a purely domestic concern, 
and Ireland was saying it must touch them because they 
were not. But none of these differences is fundamental. 
As things are working out in practice, the peculiar posi- 
tion of the Dominions at Geneva is shown to be good for 
themselves, good for the League and altogether good for the 
Empire, 

Your GENEVA CORRESPONDENT, 
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Country Life 


Tint AGAIN! 

A good deal is likely to be heard within the next few 
months and thereafter about that curious and historic indeed 
almost prehistoric land-tax, the tithe, by which the Church 
of England is endowed. It is within my knowledge that 
landlords and their agents in several districts—the borders of 
Northamptonshire is one—are about to plead the law of the 
land for their refusal to pay tithe, at its present rate. The 
tithe, of course, varies greatly in different districts. In 
districts that I have particularly investigated lately it varies 
between 4s, 6d At both ends of this scale 
it happens to be very nearly identical with the rent Now 
it is laid down beyond any dispute—as previously pointed 
out in this place—that by section 8 of the Tithe Act of 
1891, if the tithe ‘* exceed two-thirds of the annual value 
of the lands”? the Court shall order a_ proportionate 
remission of tithe. Now since the annual value of the land 
(under Schedule B of the Income Tax Act) is a good deal 
Jess than the rent—at least in most cases—it follows that 
if full advantage is taken of this clause the tithe payments 
would tumble down on most of the poorer soils. The question 
is of much moment to both the Church and the landlord. 

* * * * 


and 8s. an acre. 


Poverry Bovrtom. 

Now what is the annual value of an acre of land on the 
poorer soils? Near Hungerford large tracts have been 
bought freehold during this century for £5 an acre and were 
previously rented at Jess than 5s. The rent of land near 
Oundle is about 5s. an acre if the houses are reckoned, i.e., 
about minus 2s. 6d. without the houses. In Hertfordshire 
where the tithe rises to as much as 8s., a good deal of land 
is rented at the same figure. In all these cases the annual 
value as assessed for income tax is a great deal lower than 
the rent. The same condition prevails in all the ** Poverty 
Bottoms,” to local name, that Professor 
Somerville has made famous. His pamphlet of that name, 
issued just after the War from the Oxford University Press, 
should be a standard reference for agricultural 
reformers. However, he did not mention tithe. It is astonish- 
ing that so little has been heard of the point. It is not too 
much to say that most of the clergy and most of the land 
agents have utterly disregarded their danger and their oppor- 
tunity. And the Ministry of Agriculture has, I understand, 
allowed its pamphlet on Remission of Tithe Rent Charge to 
Several pleas have been brought before 


make generic a 


work of 


go out of print. 


the Courts, but have fallen through on technicalities. These 
will be avoided in approaching cases. 
2 a: * * 
A NeGLECTED Woop. 
Both South Kensington and Tottenham Court Road 


(in the person of Shoolbred’s) have been exhibiting Empire 
woods: and interesting though the exhibits were, whether to 
house furnishers or foresters, the omissions are more remark- 
able than the examples. In the oak, walnut, and 
mahogany (though perhaps these remain the best timbers) 
have had an unwarranted pre-eminence. This is strange, 
because many other woods, never seen in the form of furniture, 
are hardly less good, and offer almost unlimited supplies. 
The omission that most surprises me is Jarrah. I possess 
a bowl of Jarrah wood (the gift of the Western Australia 
Government) which seems to me to possess the aesthetic 
virtues of both wood and porcelain. It has pattern suggesting 
the striped mottling of a snake and colour a tawny red that 
The wood takes such a polish that it 
Now 
Jarrah is a common wood, so common that it has been used 
freely for such base purposes as wood pavement. The one 
English wood with which it may be compared in colour is 
yew. Jarrah, of course, is not the only fine wood in the 
south-west corner of Australia, where the trees in a forest 
of Karri will average 100 feet in height ; but not one of them, 
so far as I know, is freely used for furniture. 


past, 


rivals porphyry. 
looks on occasion almost as if it were encased in glass. 


* * * * 


Woop ScENTs. 

A surprising quality in some of the Australian woods is 
its scent. Not cedar itself is more distinctive than the 
quaint rather small tree known locally as “ raspberry jam.” 


The scent is the exact and precise scent of raspberry jam, 
Blindfold you would not be able to tell the difference ; and 
to my knowledge a small square of the wood has retained 
the queer odour for years. Fashion at the moment favours 
light woods rather than dark. Oak that used to be stained 
or oiled (a much better method) till it was almost black is 
now, not seldom, treated with lime till it is bleached, and 
very attractive it may be. This trend to woods of a lighter 
tint has helped to give new value to the sycamore, which 
would probably be as lucrative a tree to plant as any (save 
cricket-bat willow). It has peculiar virtues. To the man 
with an axe or a saw it is the softest of wood. The instru- 
ments slip into its texture with delightful ease, and a long 
trunk may be split from end to end by the axe without aid 
from a wedge. Yet one of the reasons for the growing value 


of sycamore is its enduring hardness, when shaped for 
household use. What more could be asked of any wood ? 
* * * 


THe VirtUuE OF SYCAMORE. 


Yet sycamore is very sparsely planted. It grows like a 


weed. Any garden with a sycamore in it will boast, say, 
five hundred seedlings within a year. It grows fast, for 


no tree in the list converts sunshine into cellulose on a greater 
scale. Its leaf surface is bigger than any tree’s, and the 
roots run down to the depths as well as out to the side at an 
astonishing speed. It is almost as diflicult to get to the end 
of the tap root of a young tree as, say, of a sea holly. Many 
of our amateur, and Government, afforesters ere planting 
quite a large quantity of beech (which is popular in the 
proportion of one to four in conifer plantations) and ash, 
of the useful of all out-of-door woods ; 
but I never heard of anyone specializing in syeamores. Per- 
ison is that most gardeners hate the tree, for the 
But we 


which is one most 
haps one re 
greed of its roots and the nuisance of its seedlings. 
should at least recognize its inner virtues. 

* % # * 
PLOVER FLOCKS. 

Have other wanderers over tilths and stubbles noticed the 
huge size of the flocks of green plover in south and central 
England? In spite of the summery season they have come 
earlicr and in larger companies than ever I remember. 
Accounts of altogether exceptional flocks reach me also from 
the neighbourhood of Ludlow, always a great plover country. 
Is this the result of protection ? For the plover is now the 
most whole-heartedly protected of birds. 
sight the other day, when a vast flock of green plover rose 
line of guns without 

to fire a shot. But 


It was a refreshing 
before the beaters and flew over the 
tempting even the voungest —or oldest 
I should doubt whether protection is the It is likely 
that the birds were mostly migrant; and the lapwings? 
migration has been very carefully studied of late by Continental 
observers. It provides one of the best examples of the 
preference of autumnal migrants for a south-westerly route. 
A great number of birds dip south to the eastern shore of 
the Baltic, fly west along it, and turn south along the coast 
of France, some parties coming to England, some proceeding 
south to Spain, which, like England, is one of the bird paradises, 
# * * # 


cause. 


Tut Earty Woopcock. 

Another migrant has surprised southern observers. Wood- 
cock were seen a very little way North of London on October 
the first. Few birds are less regular in their migration, or 
depend more obviously on weather; and the surprise of 
seeing a woodcock at the same time as a number of swallows 
and martins and turtle doves is the greater since we have 
been enjoying all the sweets of summer. In the same parish 
where woodcock appeared, appeared also and about the same 
date several corncrake, a very rare bird nowadays in the 
locality. Are these appearances in any way prophetic ? But 
why should our summer visitors leave late and our winter 
visitors appear early. It may be that all the appearances 
are due to an abnormally prolific season. Some birds had three 
broods, and the young of all flourished. We enter autumn 
with a quite unusual population of bire’s and, perhaps, of some 
mammals too. May the growth of protection maintain its 
increase, 

W. Beacu Tuomas, 
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Letters to 


THE TRUTH ABOUT CANCER 

|To the Editor of the Specratror.| 
Sm,—The statement of your medical contributor in his 
article on cancer that this disease seems to be advancing 
with rapid strides should not be allowed to pass without 
comment, for it is in flat contradiction to the reports of the 
Registrar-General who gives the standardized figures of mor- 
tality for the past three years as 1,002, 999, and 996 per 
million persons living, and in his comments on cancer statisties 
for the year 1926 says: ‘For both sexes alike, therefore, 
there is no longer any evidence afforded by the comparison of 
accessible and inaccessible sites in favour of the reality of the 
recorded increase.” 

Now, the in:rease of the rates of mortality with age is so 
great that no comparison between different years is of any 
value which does not allow for changes in the age distribution 
of the population, and even when that is done the resulting 
standardized index figure gives no correct idea of the changes 
that have taken place. 

For the purpose of comparing the mortality at different 
ages the Registrar-General provides tables worked out for 
eight age-groups every year, but it is more easy to grasp the 
nature of the changes if life is divided into three periods at 
forty-five and sixty-five. In the first there has been in the 
past fifteen years little change in the number of persons alive 
and only an inconsiderable amount of cancer ; the third is a 
small section and negligible from the economic point of view. 
The table here is worked out from the official returns for 1913 
and 1927 :— 


1913 1927 
Crude rate ow 1065 1336 
Standardized rate 948 996 
Age males females males females 
1913 1927 
0-45 oe 119 e6 197 ee 120 203 
45-65 .. 2885 3307 2890 oe 2948 
65 up «. S484 ee 7797 10,778 an 8985 


It is clear, therefore, that the increases shown by the crude 
(25 per cent.) and standardized (5 per cent.) rates are due 
entirely to the increase which appears to have occurred over 
the age of sixty-five. This section of the population over 
sixty-five years of age forms only one-sixteenth of the whole, 
and in regard to it the ~ startling contrast ~ does not apply, 
for the general death-rates were 87 and 75 for males and 
females in 1913, and are now 86 and 75. 

There is no doubt that mortality has increased in both 
the later groups in certain sites which are associated with 
recent improvements in methods of diagnosis, and if these are 
excluded from the older group the increase is well within the 
limits of increase from changes which are known to have 
occurred in the nomenclature of certification. 

One conclusion is absolutely beyond dispute. If cancer has 
made giant strides between the ages of 45 and 65, the efliciency 
of early surgical operation is finally settled ; for while the 
smaller group, 6,167 in number, associated with diagnosis has 
increased by 74 per cent., the larger, 17,922 in number, has 
decreased by 16 per cent. 

It would be more to the advantage of the public if writers 
on cancer refrained from such exaggerated statements as to 
the increase of the disease and placed greater emphasis on 
the rapid strides which surgery is making in the cure of early 
cases.—I am, Sir, &c., D. F. Smearer, F.R.C.S. 

14 Tryon House, Mallerd Street, Chelsea, S.iV. 3. 


[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—With respect to the article on cancer, published in 
your recent issue, I beg to draw attention to the fact that 
both Mr. Cresswell’s and Professor Warburg's theories were 
anticipated in a brochure published by myself in 1908. 
Forestalling, as it did at the time, the later discoveries of 
biochemical science, the theory originated, as many pre- 


mature conceptions have originated, through reversing 
orthodox principles. In this instance it was the reversal 


of Harvey's principles of the circulation of the blood. 
Oxygen, as the fundamental concept, constituted the 
physical or cell unit of life, and not the corpuscles. Evidently 
advance in biochemistry tends towards a modification of 
“arvey’s theory, as it does towards the true solution of 


ae, 


the Editor 


the cancer problem. Moreover, cannot the query raised by 
the writer of the article in question, as to why differences 
occur between ordered and disordered growth, be satis. 
factorily answered by exposure of the processes of photo. 
synthesis ? 

The high energy—-supplied through natural sunlight. 
necessary for producing healthy and vital tissue must, per. 
force, be sadly lacking through a commissariat system which 
fails in a continuous supply of naturally fresh, not preserved, 
food.—I am, Sir, &ce., H. C. Danien, 

Hazledene, 9 Elderslie Road, Eltham, S.E.9. 


[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Str,—I have read with interest the paragraph under the 
heading ** News of the Week” in your issue of July 21st, 
on the subject of the discoveries by Drs. Murphy and Leitch 
in connexion with cancer research. It may interest you, 
and some of your readers, to know that a similar discovery 
was made as far back as 1900 by Surgeon MeFeely, then 
practising in Dublin, and at the time senior surgeon to 
Mercer's Hospital. He is now living in retirement at Wootton, 
near Liverpool. It is therefore not new. The matter was 
referred to (I think) in a paper on the subject of cancer 
treatment read by him at the meeting of the British Medical 
Association held at Manchester in (I think) August, 1901, 
The paper was subsequently published in the British Medical 
Journal and other medical periodicals. The paper caused 
quite “a stir” at the time in medical and surgical circles, 
Has the treatment he then advocated and had _ previously 
tried with success ever been persevered with? I fear not. 

Unfortunately, like many other pioneers in the cause of 
has received neither credit, financial 





medical research, he 
benefit nor encouragement to continue 
this subject. Many other alleged ** remedies ” 
given an extended trial and proved failures, though much 
time and money has been expended on * cancer research.” 
Little, if any. progress seems to have been made. My state- 
ments can be verified by reference to the British Medical 
Association, who had cause, either just prior to or during 
the late European War, to refute a claim by an American 
doctor to the discovery of the treatment advocated by 
Surgeon McFeely in 1901.—I am, Sir, &c., 
AN OVERSEAS READER, 


research work on 


have been 


YOUTH MOVEMENT IN GERMANY” 
[To the Editor of the Sprecraror.| 
Sir,— A correspondent in your last issue states that in my 
account of the Youth Movement in Germany I make no 
allusion to, or perhaps forbear to mention, Nacktkultur. 
May I state that the omission on my part was certainly not 
due to the second reason, and that during visits to both 
large and small Herbergen, thoroughly representative of the 
movement, I neither saw nor heard any reference to the 
matter described in his letter.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Llandrindod Wells. Ww. 2 
[We think that it would be difficult for any visitor to 
Germany or Austria to escape being brought into contact 
with ‘“* Nacktkultur,” as the movement is very widespread 
and has followers in many of the large cities ; but the writer 
of the original article on the Youth Movement in Germany, 
out, was describing an entirely different 


“THE 


WATKINS. 


as he points 
organization. 

During a visit to Germany last year we took occasion 
to visit the Berlin headquarters of the league of all the 
organizations which practice out-of-doors nudity. 

At the time of our visit the societies claimed a membership 
of between 50,000 and 60,000, and their monthly periodical 
had a circulation of 15,000. We reproduce the notes we 
made at the time :— 

** The directors of the movement state that they are very 
strict about letting in members, and applicants have to go 
through a year’s probation and any membership can be 
cancelled on the slightest pretext. No husband is accepted 
for membership unless his wife joins too, and vice vers. 
Only 30 per cent. of applications received are accepted, and 
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eases of reprehensible conduct are drastically dealt with 
and the offending party turned out. 

“ Members spend the week-end from Saturday afternoon 
till Sunday evening in the summer in the special fenced-off 
(with high wooden palings, which shield the inmates from 
outside observation) reserves among the forests or near lake 
playing games in a state of 
bring their children who also 


or stream, working, bathing, 
nature; members frequently 
wear no clothes. 

“(Clothes are put 
aleohol is barred, and meat-eating is discouraged. 

“The promoters of the movement have approached the 
cult of the nude from the moral standpoint rather than 
from that of health or aestheticism. They believe ‘ mankind 
must shake off the shackles of convention and be free. The 
number of adherents to the movement increases steadily 
each year. Those connected with the cult assert that it 
does not lead to immorality but just the reverse.” 

As far as it is possible for a visitor to draw conclusions as 
the result of a short visit, it seems that * Nacktkultur” is 
being taken very seriously in Germany, and we took away 
the impression that every precaution is taken to prevent abuse. 
This is not to say that we are prepared to endorse the “ cult 
of the nude,” but as a contemporary phase of European social 
development it has to be recorded.—Eb., Spectator.] 


on for meals, no smoking is allowed, 


“HERESY HUNTING” 
[To the Editor of the Srecratror.] 
Sin,—In an article, ** Heresy Hunting,” last week, it is stated 
that ** the (Free Church) Assembly of 1881 by a large majority 
deposed Robertson Smith from his chair.” This is not 
strictly accurate. Robertson Smith was never deposed from 
his chair. To the end of his life he might have drawn his 
salary as Hebrew professor in the Free Church College of 
Aberdeen. What the Assembly did was to inhibit him from 
teaching in the College. 

From one point of view this may seem a distinction without 
a difference ; 
It means that the Assembly could not and did not say that 
the views on the Old Testament promulgated by Robertson 
Smith were inconsistent with the carefully drafted doctrine 
om Holy Scripture which is found in the Confession of Faith. 
But the Assembly found that these views were novel and 
staggering to many within the Church, and that at present 
it was not advisable that they should be taught as the 
opinions officially held by the Free Church. 

I have no desire to discuss the matter at length. But there 
is room for a difference of view on the action of the Free 
Church. no more than a move prompted by 
panic and cleverly engineered. To them 
Smith’s views were novel and disturbing to the body of the 
Church. The Church have time to think them out 
calmly in all their bearings on its attitude to scripture. And, 
in order that this might be done calmly, it was advisable that 
they should not meantime be taught as though they were 
authorized by the Church itself. 

The question involved is too large to be discussed in a 
letter. It is enough to point out precisely what the Free 
Church did in 1881 and to suggest why it was done.—I am, 
Apvam C. Wetcu. 


from another point of view it is highly significant. 


Some can sce 
Others see more. 


must 


Sir, &e., 
New College, Mound, edinburgh. 


THE AMERICAN PROPOSAL 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—In your leading article last week you said: ‘* We have 
all been approaching the question of limitation [of armaments] 
from the wrong end.” But have we not all been approaching 
the question of preserving the peace of the world from the 
wrong end? In urging the limitation of armaments as a 
means of preserving peace, are we not mistaking one of the 
symptoms for the disease, and is not the treatment being 
directed to the removal of the symptom rather than to the 
cure of the disease ? 

When limitation of armaments is proposed, what is the 
reply ? “ Yes, that would be excellent if the other Powers 
would do the like. . . . They might agree to do it, but you 
could never be sure that they would keep their word. Look 


She agreed to limit her armaments, but we are 
No; 


at Germany. 
constantly hearing how she is evading her promises. 
the fact is the Nations cannot trust one another.” 

Is not that the disease, the want of confidence of the Nations 
in one another ? Until you can cure that you will never begin 
to be assured of peace. 

To promote good will among the nations is surely the first 
object to be aimed at. But how is it to be accomplished ? 
That is a question not for the politician or even for the states- 
man, at least in the first instance, but for the psychologist, to 
whose consideration I earnestly commend it.—I am, Sir, «c., 

Patrick COOPER. 

259 Union Street, Aberdeen, 


THE R.S.P.C.A. AND HUMANE SLAUGHTER 
[To the Editor of the Sprcraron.] 
Sir,—In your issue of 15th ulto. I referred to the fact that 


animals were now being mercifully slaughtered at the rate 
of two millions annually. But Miss Cole thinks the R.S.P.C.A. 
could do much better for humane slaughter by getting a 
Bill through Parliament to make it compulsory, or by 
public feeling against the private slaughterhouse 
such an extent that Parliament would be compelled to abolish 
it and substitute the abattoir system. 
First let me explain more fully my 
R.S.P.C.A. humane slaughter policy. 
than 100,000 animals 


rousing 


system to 


reference to the 


In 1920 rather more 
slaughtered. 

In 1927 the number similarly slaughtered was 1} mi 

During the 8 months of 1928 to the end of August the number 
was equal to the total number for 1927. 

Thus it will be seen that progress is not only steady but 
cumulative, and, judging by the figures given, it isa reasonable 
hope that within about four years the annual slaughter by 
humane killers should approach ten millions, or half the total 
number of animals slaughtered. 

When that is accomplished humane slaughter will have 
gripped the country, and even the Meat Traders’ Federation 
will probably realize that it cannot be shaken off. In that 
case they will accept the inevitable, and seriously study the 
use of the humane killer. The time will then, I believe, be ripe 
for effective legislation. 

Part and parcel of the R.S.P.C.A. effort is to work for 
continual improvements in humane killers and, above all, 
to ensure that the animals get the full benefit 
instruments by instructing the slaughtermen in their use and 


from the 


care when the various districts come under local authority 
by-laws and when the butchers adopt the instruments 
voluntarily. 

The answer to Miss Cole’s question asking why humane 
slaughter cannot be enforced when made universally com- 
pulsory is that it would be impossible for the R.S.P.C.A. 
to instruct the butchers and slaughtermen in 20,000 private 
slaughterhouses, or most of them, at or near a given time, 
that instructions given beforehand would be forgotten, 
and that there is no body other than the R.S.P.C.A. 
furnishes such instruction. The absolute necessity for 
instruction arises from the fact that misuse of the instruments 
easily leads to ghastly cruelty. This, at any rate, is within 
experience. Miss Cole will no doubt recognize that proper 
instruction is therefore an essential requisite for enforcement, 
if not the only requisite. 

My own view is that a premature Biil—that is, a Bill 
enforcing the use of humane killers before the butchers are 
ready for it—would probably result in chaos and cruelty 
which might have the effect of setting back the whole move- 
ment indefinitely, more espcetally as the public would conclude 
from the Bill having been passed, that the animals would 
get the full benefit of it. 

It is true that if we had the abattoir system (with public 
officials to use the humane killers) instead of the private 
slaughterhouse system, necessitating the use of the humane 
killers by butchers and slaughtermen, there would be no 
difficulty about enforcing a Bill. But I would ask Miss 
Cole if she has seriously considered the obstacles in the way 
of the change, and the time it would take to bring it about. 
The change would be revolutionary in its effects on an 
important industry. It would involve a large outlay for the 
construction of public abattoirs and the compensation of 
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occupiers of private slaughterhouses. Is there the least 
chance of stirring up enthusiasm for such a scheme or that 
any Government would take it up until such time in the 
future as our War Debts and our taxes have been reduced 
far below their present levels ? 

In all matters concerning cruelty to animals the guiding 
star for the course to be adopted must be the interests of 
the animals themselves, even when it appears to conflict with 
the views and desires of many animal sympathizers. The 
conditions in Scotland favoured Parliamentary legislation 
for humane slaughter, and because such legislation in that 
country was in the interests of the animals themselves, the 
R.S.P.C.A. did their utmost to assist in getting through the 
Scottish Bill. Let me say here that the great champions of 
humane slaughter in Scotland—the men who did more than 
anyone else towards promoting it in that country—are 
ex-Bailie Brechin, of Glasgow, and Mr. John Robertson, of 
Edinburgh. 

I should add that whatever opinions about humane slaughter 
which I have expressed in this letter are my own and do not 
commit the R.S.P.C.A.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Edinburgh. R. O. P, Pappison. 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sir,---The following facts may be of use to a public that must 
be bewildered by recent happenings. The Council of the 
R.S.P.C.A. is an executive body. It consists of thirty-six 
members. Sixteen of these members represent groups of 
branches of the Society, and are elected by the branches 
themselves. Six members of Council out of the thirty-six 
have recently issued a communication to the memters of the 
Society. 

Two out of these six members are representative of a 
branch group. This leaves thirty members of the Council, 
fourteen of whom are representative of the branches, by whom 
they are elected, who have not signed the appeal to the 
members to vote against the proposed alteration to the rules 
of the Society... I am, Sir, &e., 

J. UNIACKE, 

Eastfield, Whitchurch, Oxon, 


“THE IRISH CENSORSHIP” 

|To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir, Most Governments exercise some sort of censorship 
ever publications sold within the area of their jurisdiction. 
The sale, or sending through the post, of indecent books, 
indecent photographs or pictures, and the publication 
of indecent details of divorce cases in the Press, is prohibited 
in this country. 

Many think that this prohibition might with advantage 
be extended to the reporting cf cases of incest, of the procura- 
tion of abortion, of misconduct in the public parks, and to 
the rest of the pathological matter that takes up so much 
space in some of our Sunday newspapers ; and that adver- 
tisements of abortefacient pills, contraceptive appliances, 
and remedies for internal disorders, ete., should be debarred 
from appearing in the lay Press. If the Government of the 
Irish Free State should take action on these lines, every 
healthy-minded Irishman will support them. 

But it is obvious, from Mr. William McCarthy's letter in 
your issue of the 6th inst. that such action is not what he 
contemplates. So wide is his ban that the great bulk of 
classical, Renaissance, and modern art and literature. as well 
as much of our modern biological science, comes under it. 

In his preface to * The Golden Journey to Samarkand.” 
Flecker wrote : 

“It is not the poet's business to save man’s soul, but to make it 
worth saving. ... Art embraces all life and all humanity, and 
sees in the temporary and fieeting doctrines of conservative or 
revolutionary only the human grandeur or passion that inspires 
them.” 

These doctrines find no echo in the mind of Mr. McCarthy. 
Rather does he seem to subscribe to the old syllogism, * It 
is given to only a chosen few to resist temptation ; knowledge 
is a great temptation, therefore all but the chosen few are 
betier kept in ignorance.” What does it matter if nine out 
of every ten of the Irish people never open a book (a statement 
which I do not for an instant believe)—‘‘ one saint,” writes 


Mr. McCarthy, “is worth all the cant of art, science, and 
literature.” 

Sex, writes Mr. McCarthy, is a thing “ which every decent 
man and woman endeavours daily to throw overboard, and 
to be rid of it . . . savouring of the beasts of the field and 
not of humanity.” Doubtless, Mr. McCarthy has at heart 
the moral, intellectual and physical progress of the Irish 
people. How does he propose to ensure this without sexual 
activities ? 

The human race, even the Gaelic fraction of it, has not 
yet attained to parthenogenesis. If sex is all that Mr. McCarthy 
writes, surely the proper and logical course for all of us is to 
join the “* Skoptski,” rid ourselves of our incubus, and bring 
the human race to an end, thus solving all the problems that 
worry Mr. McCarthy, and occasionally even.—I am, Sir, &c, 

PapraiG Ua w’EICHTHIGHEARNAN, 


[To the Editor of the Seecraror.] 
Sir,—May I as a painter express the strongest possible 
opposition to the statement made by Mr. McCarthy concerning 
the portrayal of the unclothed human figure in art ?» According 
to him, “man, being what he is, cannot look upon such 
presentation without having the sexual passion stirred within 
him.” 

Does Mr. McCarthy. really mean that, when he enters the 
Sistine Chapel and turns his eyes upward to the vault, and 
looks at one of the greatest spiritual revelations ever made 
by man, he has only sexual passion stirred within him? 
Surely he will not admit such depredation for himsclf or 
anyone else. He might as well find immorality in the fugues 
of Sebastian Bach. 

Again, is sexual passion all he sees in those soul-shaking 
figures that Michelangelo carved for the Medicean tombs, 
where the form of every limb seems burdened with messages 
of time and eternity ? In the universe of Michclangelo’s 
creation the baser passions do not exist, and yet he expressed 
himself through the beauty of the human body, which he 
was able to use as no one else for the expression of that 
aesthetic beauty which joins hands with the spiritual. Because 
base natures use form basely we must not condemn those 
who use it for the noblest ends. 

Men of letters and of science can no doubt defend them- 
selves in this degrading return to the Index Ewpurgatorius. 
One thing, however, must be remembered by the obscurantists, 
if Irishmen insist on drawing down the blinds and putting 
up the shutters of the mind, they will inevitably darken 
the soul, and young Ireland will be delivered over in the 
future, as in the past, to the reign, not of the saints, but of 
the gunmen.—I am, Sir, &c., H. Srracuey, 

Stowey Mead, Somerset. 


BRITISH SPAS 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,--Your correspondent “ A Sufferer,” whose letter on 
* British Spas” appeared in your issue of the 6th instant, 
has made accusations against British Spas which, as far as 
the leading spas are concerned, are absolutely groundless. 

The members of the British Spas Federation are Bath, 
Buxton, Cheltenham, Droitwich, Harrogate, Leamington, 
Llandrindod, Strathpeffer, Trefriw Wells, Woodhall Spa, and 
New Zealand. 

No spa is allowed to join the Federation unless it is properly 
equipped to give treatments ensuring every possible attention 
for the patient. The staff are medically trained, have had 
long practical experience, and are painstaking in their attend- 
ance on patients. Rooms are always kept clean and warm, 
and equipped for the comfort of patients. Everything possible 
is done at these spas to make patients forget their troubles 
and to assist them to a speedy recovery. That the patients 
are satisfied may easily be proved by reference to the un- 
solicited testimonials left by thousands of visitors to these 
spas. 

Of the federated spas in this country, seven are controlled 
by local authorities and the remainder by private enterprise. 
In each case the controlling authority certainly does not con- 
sider the bathing establishments from a commercial point of 
view. The upkeep and maintenance of the respective baths 
are regarded as a first call upon the authority’s expenditure. 
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The spas consider this maintenance as a sacred trust in view 
of their being blessed with healing waters. 

These spas are continually spending large sums of money 
in order to improve their amenities and entertainments, a 
policy which is producing the best results, in so far as many 
who in their desire for mew experiences formerly 

these British spas 
to know that during 


people, 
visited foreign spas, are now 
annually. It may interest * Sufferer ~ 
the next few days a large number of physicians from foreign 
spas are making a tour of inspection of the British spas. It 
js our own proud boast that we have nothing to fear by com- 
parison with foreign spas.—I am, Sir, &c., 

J. EK. BoppincTon, 

ITonorary Secretary. 


visitir 


British Spas Federation, 
Thermal Baths, Buxton, 


JOHN BUNYAN AND DE GUILEVILLE’S 
‘PILGRIMS PROGRESS ” 
[To the Editor of the Specratror.] 
Sir,—In the literature which has been published with regard 
to the two hundredth anniversary of John Bunyan, I have 
never seen any discussion as to whether the Pilgrim’s Progress 
is a conscious or unconscious plagiarism of de Guileville’s 
“Romaunt des trois Pelerinages,”’ of which the first is ** De 
l'homme durant qu’est en vie.” Of course the * Pilgrimage ” 
in the Middle Ages was constantly used as an illustration 
of the Christian life, but the coincidences between that of 
de Guileville and Bunyan are so remarkable as to give promin- 
ence to the suggestion that Bunyan had this work hefore 
him at some period. De Guileville died about 1360, and his 
work was translated into English by John Lydgate, who 
died about 1440. The coincidences are too many and too 
long to be included in a letter, but the Pilgrim, the wicket 
gate, Grace Dieu (Evangelist), the Interpreter’s House (the 
Church), the Slough of Despond (Baptism in de Guileville), 
the Cross and the Burden, the scrip and the staff, the 
House Beautiful and the armoury are found in both, and the 
journey is made to the Celestial City of which a description 
is given in both, Bunyan following the Book of Revelation 
more closely. Grace Dieu arms his pilgrim in the same way as 
Bunyan. She presents him with a gambeson or coat of 
mail called Patience, the helmet is Temperance. 
is Sobriety, but the best weapon of all is the sword, called 
‘Justice’ ; the scabbard is humility &e., and the adventures 
follow a good deal on the same lines. It almost looks as if 
Bunyan had read de Guileville and brought it forth again, 
omitting the references to the sacraments and the non- 
biblical characters, and Bunyan’s mind may have been 
stimulated by Whitney's which represents a 
Christian pilgrim spurning the world. The whole comparison 
is drawn out from the notes of Mr. Nathaniel Hill and was 
printed in 1858. 
unconscious plagiarism, especially in allegorical literature, 


The gorgette 


Emblems, 


There are, of course, many instances of 


but there are also examples of deliberate plagiarism, when 
we consider that Quades’ Emblems, a very popular 
of the seventeenth century, borrowed his symbols and texts 
from Herman Hugo (who published his Pia Desideria in 
1630), and ‘** prefixed them to much inferior sense.”’-—I am, 
Sir, &e., 


work 


J. K. FLoyer. 


DEATH OF THE PRINCE 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.| 
Sir,—The writer of the brief article in your issue of the 
22nd ult. on the Prince Imperial states that among the party 
present on the occasion of his death were six Basutos. I 
write far from books, but, if my memory serves me, the six 
Basuto scouts, although ordered to accompany the recon- 
naissance, through an oversight, or misunderstanding, failed 
to appear at the rendezvous, and the party marched without 
them. 

The fact is noteworthy, for the presence of a few native 
scouts would certainly have served to avert the surprise 
which overtook the party, and the accident by which they 
were absent seems among a succession of almost unaccountable 
fatalities, which together contributed to the tragedy of the 
Prinee’s death.—I am, Sir, &e., C. Russe.. 


THE IMPERIAL 


ALSATIAN DOGS 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.]| 
Sin. As most naturalists accept Darwin's conclusion that all 
the varieties of Canis Familiaris are derived from wolf-iike 
ancestors, the sins which are so frequently attributed to the 
Alsatian may perhaps be explained as the result of * 
without postulating a considerable admixture of wild blood 


atavism,”’ 
by breeders in modern times. Australian farmers, however, 
are so convinced of the wolfish propensity of Alsatians to 
worry sheep, that they are hoping to exclude them from the 
country altogether. 

Shakespeare, in Macbeth, enumerates eight different kinds 
of dog which England in 
Klizabethan times, and it seems possible that those which he 
calls 
modern Alsatian. 
himself, if one may judge from various passages in his plays, 


were presumably common in 


*demi-wolves * may have been the progenitors of the 
Shakespeare was obviously a dog-lover 


as, for instance, his famous description of the hounds in 
Midsummer-Nights Dream : 
* Their heads are hung 
With ears that sweep away the morning dew : 
Crook-knee’d, and dew-lapp’d like Thessalian bulls ; 
Slow in pursuit, but match’d in mouth like bells, 
Each under each.” 


And his keen appreciation of the * music ~ of the hunting- 
field is shown again in Titus Andronicus : 
“ While hounds, and horns, and sweet melodious birds, 
Be unto us as is a nurse’s song 
Of lullaby.” 

Shakespeare also mentions a characteristic trait of canine 
nature which I have myself noticed in the Alsatian. though it 
is by no means peculiar to that breed 
suspicion or dislike which is shown towards men who are 
deformed or disreputable in appearance. 

In King Richard I1T the hunchbacked monarch exclaims 
that he has been created : 


namely, the strony 


so lamely and unfashionable 
That dogs bark at me as | halt by them,” 





And I fear that this is the experience of tramps and beggars 
generally. Not long ago an Alsatian rushed at me, barking 
fiercely, and I think prepared to bite, when I approached his 
wearing a 
several parcels intended for a “ jumble sale” in my arms. I 


owner's house shabby overcoat and carrying 


retreated to my car, which I had left outside the gate, put 

down the parcels, and took off my coat, and when I again 

advanced the dog was quite willing to ‘make friends.” I 

was not surprised, however, to hear soon afterwards that his 

owner was involved in a law-suit, owing to some more serious 

misbehaviour.—I am, Sir, &c., WALTER Crick, 
Hartfield Square, Eastbourne. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS NATIONAL LEADERSHIP 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sir,—I was much interested to read the letter of * New 
Unionist,” in your issue of August lith. I am in complete 
accord with his contention that * The public school and 
University man may be, and probably is, an excellent citizen, 
but it is utter nonsense to suppose that in him is vested the 
divine right of national leadership.” And with him I strongly 
repudiate the attitude that, ** The voung worker is there to be 
led ; let him keep his allotted station.” 

Though I was but a small child at the time, I can remember 
my father raging at having to pay for the education of working 
class children, ** to compete in life with mine.” 
view! Not only the nation, but the whole world is in in- 
creasing need of the best brains obtainable for leadership 
in every sphere of life, no matter from what class they may 
The more efficient the leadership the 
I hope for the day when every 
will have a 


What a narrow 


come. greater the 
benefit of those who are led. 
man and woman who is capable of receiving it, 
University education. 

I have had a very varied life, and have lived in three conti- 
nents, and I have not yet found that higher education untits 
other than a very few from efficient prosecution of the ordinary 
occupations. In those cases the trouble has been a wrong 
mental attitude, one which will be still more rare when every 
labourer has had a more through education. 

In South Africa it shows itself in designating certain classes 
of work as being * Kaffirs’ work.” Yet in this country I have 
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seen a youth who had matriculated, polishing brasswork as 
well and happily as any native, in the presence of a crowd of 
Bantu travellers at a railway station. He was only a working 
class lad. It is scarcely necessary to add that before long he 
had got promotion and is expected to go ahead rapidly. 

My experience is that the better a man has been educated, 
the better he applies himself to whatever task he has to face, 
and that the gifts of intelligence and leadership are not the 
monopoly of any class. Where God has given those gifts, it 
is not sufficient for us not to hinder their proper development 
and use, but to seek actively that they may be cultivated, 
and employed for the benefit of the less gifted members of 
society. 

The old class distinctions are rapidly passing, and many find 
the new order distasteful. What a difference it would make 
if every member of society, by which I mean the community, 
had received such education and culture as he or she was 
capable of acquiring! Years ago Mr. Kipling wrote something 
to the effect that, when we had succeeded in half educating 
everything that wears trousers, the army would be a beauti- 
fully unreliable machine, but when later still all received the 
education of the officer class it would sweep the world. There 
is a lot of truth in that. 

The growing stage is rarely agreeable. The thing is to get it 
over as soon as possible. We do not desire to see the British, 
or any other army sweep the world; but we ought all to 
desire that all the capabilities, at present dormant or only half 
developed, may be given their opportunity of full expression 
for the benefit of the community as a whole.—I am, Sir, Xe. 

CLeric iN Souru AFRICA. 


DISTRICT COUNCILS AND COUNTY COUNCILS 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sir,—In his fascinating weekly notes Sir W. Beach Thomas 
has referred to the Countryman in such exceedingly kind terms 
that I should be very sorry if his remark that, on the Rural 
District Council—County Council question, I ‘come down 
wholeheartedly on the side of the R.D.C.s” should cause any 
misapprehension in the minds of readers of the Spectator 
interested in local government. 

» It was easy for it to escape Sir William's notice that in the 
previous issue of the Countryman there was reproduced the 
gist of a paper I read at the annual conference of the Rural 
District Councils’ Association, in which I spoke in such plain 
terms of the shortcomings of some District Councils that I 
failed to carry the conference with me !—I am, Sir, &c., 

J. W. Rosertson Scorr. 
* Countryman” Office, Idbury, Kingham, Oxford. 


WINTER DISTRESS IN THE COALFIELDS 
[To the Editor of the Spectator.] 

Sir,—Your paper has already done such signal service in 

calling attention to the conditions in some of our coalfields 

that I venture to ask for your assistance in making known 

the need for further immediate help. 

The Society of Friends is making fresh efforts, in conjunction 
with other organizations such as the Lord Mayor’s Fund, and 
the Miners’ Federation Fund, to secure help before the on- 
coming winter finds us overwhelmed with distress such as we 
dare not contemplate. Our work will be in the nature of 
personal service in supplementing the more general distri- 
bution of the other funds, and for this we trust that a very 
large and continuous flow of clothing and money will be 
available. 

From the information gained by some of our members, who 
have been working in certain coalfields for a considerable time, 
we can substantiate the very severe need which is already 
existing, and which must increase the despair in these districts 
unless large measures of help can bring a sense of hope to bear 
upon the problem.—I am, Sir, &e., 

JoAN Mary Fry, 
Chairman, Society of Friends (Quakers) 
Coalfields Distress Committee. 

40 Temple Fortune Hill, N.W.11. 

Note.—Contributions of money and clothing should be sent 
to Coalfields Distress Committee, Friends House, Euston 
Road, N.W.1. 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 
BLACKBIRDS. 

The negro review “ Blackbirds” now touring the London 
suburbs advertises its presence by cages of living blackbirds 
which are hung outside the theatre in the fume-laden streets, 
I do not know how this symbol of captivity reacts on the 
general public, but if sympathy with human emancipation is 
desired this seems a strange way of courting it. A little 
thought would prevent many people from attending an 
entertainment so advertised, and would perhaps persuade 
the management to liberate (under proper auspices) the 
victims.—G. J. 

THe Sreet-Toornep Trap. 

A further example of the steel trap horror comes to us 
from Lee, near Ilfracombe. A black cat missed from his 
home on August 26th was not found until nine days later, 
The attention of a passer-by was then attracted by a swarm 
of flies, and on investigating he found the putrefying remains 
of two trapped rabbits. A little beyond was the missing 
cat, caught by its fore-leg, half dead and also surrounded 
by flies. The cat’s life was saved, but only after amputation 
of its leg at the shoulder. Imagination may be stirred to 
picture the nine days’ agony endured by this animal. ‘The 
law which permits the setting of these traps is entirely ineffee- 
tive in preventing the repetition of such incidents. The 
only remedy is the outlawry of the trap itself—J. LEONARD 
CaTuER, 11 Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C. 2. 


O_p Dunwicu Cucrcn. 

Many of your readers will be interested to know that 
“the fragment of the old Dunwich Church that still clings 
to the edge of a flimsy cliff” is not doomed. In March, 1123, 
it was moved by public subscription from its perilous position 
to the Church Yard, about three-quarters of a mile back, 
and there it stands, one hopes for ever. The following is 
the inscription :— 

THE NORTH WEST BUTTRESS OF ALL SAINTS CHURCII 

DUNWICH, THE LAST TRACK OF THE CHURCHES OF THE 

FIRST EAST ANGLIAN CAPITAL AND SEE REMOVED FROM 

THE CLIFF TO THIS RESTING PLACE IN MARCH 1928. 


—BUNNELL Burton, Birkfield, Ipswich. 


MONTROSE. 

In the interesting notice of Mr. John Buchan’s book on 
Montrose, your reviewer refers to “ the closing scene at the 
Grassmarket gallows in Edinburgh.” I have not vet had an 
opportunity of looking at Mr. Buchan’s volume, but I can 
hardly imagine that this error can be his, and must attribute 
it rather to a slip of your reviewer. Montrose was executed 
not in the Grassmarket, but near the Mercat Cross in 
Edinburgh. H. M. W. 


ConstTirUTION Hint. 

A correspondent inquires as to the origin of the name 
Constitution Hill. No one seems to know who gave it that 
name. But we find that when Parliament in 1642, during the 
Civil War, resolved to fortify London’s outskirts, among the 
defences ordered were, **a small redoubt and battery on 
Constitution Hill.” This date, at least, helps us to the 
meaning. Constitution, in its political sense, does not seem, 
according to the Oxford Dictionary, to have come into use 
before the days of Bolingbroke, say, about 1730; so that 
meaning is at once ruled out. But the same dictionary records 
the use of constitution for the state of one’s physical health or 
vigour, as early as 1553. Thus it is probable that the meaning 
sought is: Hill, good for exercise, good for one’s constitution. 
—James B. Jounstron, 63 Cherry Gardens, Edinburgh (removed 
from Falkirk). 

Lost AND Founp. 

Many years ago—I am eighty-two—TI read a like story to 
that of the two lost coins. A professor at the British Museum 
was handling what was supposed to be a unique coin. Ie 
dropped it! Long search was made, the professor emphatic 
that it must be found. At last—in a cleft in the floor, I think, 
it was found, to the great relief of the professor. For the coin 
was not unique. Ie had its fellow in his pocket! I feel sure 
my memory is correct, but I have no definite remembrance 
where I read the account.—F. C. Consrasie, Grenville, 
Lansdown, Bath, 
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Some Books 


The historically minded will find much to interest and more 
to annoy them in the two formidable volumes which Mr- 
Esmé Wingfield-Stratford describes as The History of British 
Civilization (Routledge, 42s.). His book is not so much a 
narrative as a commentary. He has read widely though not 
deeply, and his statements of fact need thorough revision. He 
js mainly concerned to express his own views on the rightness 
or wrongness of historical personages and national movements, 
and his animadversions, in the eighteenth century manner, 
are sometimes entertaining. But to those who do not know 
their history Mr. Wingfield-Stratford is not a guide to be 
recommended, 

* * * * 

There are men, says Cardinal Nicholas of Cusa (The Vision 
of God, translated from the Latin by Miss Emma Salter, Dent, 
5s.), who have the skill to withdraw the life-giving spirit 
from their body and appear dead and without feeling. The 
quickening power remains quiescent. Even so, the Spirit of 
God remains in each of us, waiting for the releasing Word, the 
act of faith that shall make us truly live. Miss Evelyn 
Underhill contributes an interesting preface to this beautiful 
little book, pointing out that these * are not the agreeable 
meditations of a leisured piety ; but the support of a man 
weighed down with responsibility, whose varied and exacting 
duties were performed under the * gaze of God’ of which 
he writes.’ They will strike an answering chord in 
many minds. 

* * * * 

The beatified painter who covered the white cloisters of San 
Marco with his visions has been fortunate in his fame, for, 
while the hearts of the devout have always been his, even 
the most modern critics allow the values of his art. 
Fra Angelico, by Wilhelm Hausenstein, translated by 
Agnes Blake (Methuen, 25s.), is a strange book. It is 
written by one who is a Catholic, entangling a naturally 
daring spirit of inquiry with proviso and preamble, and a 
German, loving to see fair images vanish in a cloud of meta- 
physic. The result is a kind of religious meditation, almost a 
“rapture” on Fra Angelico. At the same time the writer is 
evidently well acquainted both with painting and with history. 
The record of the gentle Dominican’s life is nothing but a tale 
of absorbed and happy work, so there is room for conjecture, 
An interesting passage on Dominican monks works out in a 
subtle comment on the feminism of Antonino and Angelico, and 
concludes that the revival of Dominican art at this period was 
the dowry of the women of the order. The writer discusses the 
influence of the Ikon, and the influence of the lumination, not 
without fantasy, but also with some originality, as in his note 
on the use of the golden background. He is at pains to bring 
out the Gothic and the Byzantine notes in Fra Angelico ; and, 


though with some reluctance, admits that he was also a child of 


the Renaissance, however unconscious. When he painted as a 
‘ painter,” not an angel, it was “a dreamlike gesture.” The 
study is incoherent; but it has brilliant moments. Piety 
seems to require too many ejaculations, vet some of the 
passages, even in translation, are quite beautiful. The sixty- 
five illustrations are useful as reminders only. Fra Angelico 
needs his pure colours. 
** * ** ~ 

Anne is a very delightful woman in M. Maurois’ new fantasy 
The Island of the Articoles (Cape, 5s.). She sails off in a small 
boat, alone with the hero, to seek adventure in the South 
Seas. Their relationship is emotionally rather like that be- 
tween the lady who became a fox and her husband. Mr. David 
Garnett is the translator; his style and that of M. Maurois 
match well. If only authors of such distinction could be per- 
suaded to collaborate oftener, they and the public would both 
be gainers. The Articoles are a race of men existing in the 
unreal kingdom of their imaginations. They do nothing but 
produce works of art and literature. When our couple are ship- 
wrecked on this island, they are put into a * Psycharium ” 
where they may be studied, to provide new themes for the 
“ highbrows ” who have exhausted all the situations their 
bookish minds can conceive. The story never flags and is 
uncommon all through—especially in that the end is even 
better than the beginning. 


of the Week 


The Chinese kaleidoscope changes so swiftly that eve: 
newspapers can hardly keep pace with it and authors of 
books are left sadly behind. Here is Mr. T. C. Woo, a young 
Chinese politician with an American degree, who tries to 
describe the present situation in The Kuominiang and the 
Future of the Chinese Revolution (G. Allen & Unwin, 15s.). 
Unluckily his diagnosis is a year late. He laments the 
Nationalist dissensions leading to the failure of the Northern 
expedition of 1927, when he ought to be telling us what will 
happen now that the Kuomintang has gained Peking and is 
not without influence even in Manchuria. Mr. Woo is an 
ardent partisan of the Left wing of the Nationalists and is 
well disposed towards the Communists whom the Nationalist 
generals are suppressing by force. He leaves us with the 
impression that the Chinese turmoil is very far from being 
ended. 

* * * * 

It is many years since letters were written of such grace 
and familiar liveliness as Sir Walter Raleigh's. Their qualities 
seem to have been immediately recognized, for Messrs. 
Methuen, in addition to the large edition of his correspondence, 
have now published A Selection from the Letters of Sir Walter 
Raleigh (7s. 6d.). Behind Sir Walter's gaiety and nonsense 
there was great cultivation of spirit and a clear serenity of 
taste. He had a hatred of pomposity, and there is something 
of the same flavour in his letters as in Erasmus. He came, 
however, from an age of polite and unassertive scepticism. 
No enthusiasm ever took hold of him: he seems always to 
be playing with life, but his play is delightful to watch. 

* * * os 

What a wonderful ballet might | 
de la Harpe’s eighteenth-century poem 
now translated into English for the first time by Sir Frank 
Swettenham, and published under the title of Three Gifts 
(John Lane, limited edition, 12s. 6d.). It is an Arabian love 
story—a fairy-tale blended with philosophy, 
magic in the manner of the Thousand and One Nights. The 


e based on Monsieur 


*Tangu et Feélime,”’ 


satire, and 


three gifts are, a purse which perpetually replenishes itself, 
a horn wherewith to summon armies, and a girdle which will 
transport its wearer anywhere. But though the ingredients 
of the story are familiar the formula is unusual, and the hero 
is no anaemic Prince Charming. The tale of his adventures 
sparkles with wit, malice and the most engaging naughtiness, 
and the end is so perfect that we are partly consoled for the 
brevity of the whole. A word of praise is due to the publishers 
for the exquisite reproductions of Marillier’s hand-coloured 
and gilded steel-engravings. 

An enormous amount of knowledge, linguistic, archaic, and 
comparative, has gone to the composition of The Pentateuch : 
A Historical Record, by the Rev. W. T. Pilter (Marshall, 
31s. 6d.). Its aim is the conservative one of establishing the 
historical accuracy of the events as detailed in Genesis from 
Abraham to the Exodus. There is a great deal of useful know- 
ledge to be gleaned from its crowded pages, but the book is 
frankly argumentative for the older-fashioned interpretations 
and will appeal chiefiy to those who are content to abide by 


them. 
* tt * * 


(“More Books of the Week” and ‘General Knowledge 
Competition” will be found on pages 501 and 502.) 


ee 
The Competition 
Tue Editor offers a prize of five guineas for the most practical 
suggestions, written legibly on a postcard, on * If I were the 
Editor of the Spectator.” The Editor will welcome any sug- 
gestions as to causes in which the Spectator might interest itself, 
Competitors are encouraged 
The closing date 


with reasons why it should do so. 
to criticize the general outlook of the paper. 
for this competition will be Friday, October 19th. 


A Motor Show Competition 
Tne Editor offers a prize of two guineas for the best ‘* Ode 
to a Baby Car” Entries 
should be as brief as possible, 


received before October 22nd. 
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The Earlier Letters 


The Earlier Life and Letters of Walter H. Page. 1855- 
1913. By Burton J. Hendrick. (Heinemann. 21s. net.) 


Mr. Burton J. Henprick, the collector and editor of Page's 
famous letters, rightly felt that the thirst for more letters 
would not be satisfied until he had produced Page's letters 
from his youth up to his Ambassadorship in London. It 
could not be expected that these letters would have the 
historical value of those written during the War; they 
certainly have not ; but they serve to round off biographically 
the picture of one of the greatest letter writers of modern 
times. The chief interest of the volume is that it reveals a 
letter writer in the making. It is noticeable that Page’s 
best remembered journalistic achievements were open letters 
addressed to those whose political consciences he wished to 
stir. 

-age came of good farming stock in North Carolina. When 
one follows his early career, however, one can see quickly that 
he had in him from the beginning a certain iconoclastic bias 
against the kind of life, and the kind of ideas, which used 
to be called typical of the Southern States. Southern life has 
been over-traditionalized ; a convention has been hammered 
out which throws men of Southern derivation, of land-owning 
dignity, of gentlemanlike manners and speech, into sharp 
contrast with a money-grubbing commercialized North. 
The contrast has the modicum of truth and the volume of 
falsity which such contrasts usually have. Page was a devoted 
Southerner because he was born south of the Mason-Dixie 
line, but he agreed with every Northerner about slavery, and 
he revered the memory of Jefferson because of those very 
doctrines—such as that about the power of education—for 
which a Northerner would also have respected him. 

At his first college-——Trinity College, North Carolina—Page 
was by no means academically distinguished, and it was not till 
he had migrated to Randolph-Macon College that he blossomed 
under the influence of an accomplished and enthusiastic 
Hellenist, Professor Price. If anyone could have made Page 
believe in the convention of the South, Price would have done 
it, for he had all the chivalry and gallantry, all the reverence 
for women, and the high feeling of honour among men, that 
was attributed to the Virginian gentleman. Mr. Hendrick 
describes the beginning of Price's liking for Page. 

One day, in the Greek class, Price called upon Page to read 

a chorus of Sophocles. Sophocles was Price’s favourite among 
the Greek tragedians, as Plato was his favourite among the philo- 
sophers. Page read the passage with such an exquisite pro- 
nunciation of the Greek, such a fine response to its rhythm, and 
such a clear insight into the meaning of every syllable, that Price 
was entranced. From that moment, the young man from Cary 
held a preferred position in Price’s affections. Against one of 
Page's earliest reports, still extant, appear the words, written in 
Price's microscopic script: *A young scholar of extraordinary 
promise.’ ” 
Under Price's tutorship Page made such progress that he was 
offered a Fellowship at Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore. 
The tolerance at leading American Colleges, even in those 
days, may surprise the modern reader. Randolph-Macon, 
although it was a Methodist foundation, had enthroned two 
Deists as what Mr. Hendrick calls its ** patron saints”; and 
Johns Hopkins, while Page was a Fellow, gave a whole-hearted 
welcome to Huxley. 

It has often been said that Page conceived a mistrust of 
Germany when, as a very young man, he visited Germany 
for the first time. On the contrary, he was attracted by the 
friendliness and simplicity of the Germans he met. If any 
criticism of German methods of thought is discernible in 
his early days it may be discovered in a letter he wrote from 
Johns Hopkins. 

“IT have had placed, not in books and tales, but right before 
my eyes, the manner of life of the professional German student, 
It would perhaps not seem so shocking a thing in Germany ; but 
that it should be here in a southern city is to me at least unnatural. 
Deliver me from such a life! These men know the classics, to be 
sure, better than any other men. But they read Homer to cata- 
logue the grammatical peculiarities ; they see nothing in Sappho 
but forms of grammar! For a practical example, there is a 
yentleman here with whom I am studying Sanskrit. He lives ina 
back third-story room of a desolate old house. His apartment is 
uncomfortably bare of all comfort-giving things: but one end of 
the room is stocked with the most desirable collection of the Greek, 
Latin, German, French, Sanskrit, and Arabic classics. Not an 


of Walter H. Page 


English book (with two or three unimportant exceptions) t ! 
He can make dictionaries but can no more eppreciate the soul 
beauties of literature than a piano manufacturer can appreciate 
Wagner.” 


2age’s letter describing his first glimpse of England igs 
amusing, because it shows the typical American traveller 
(but was he typical ?—for this view, too, may be a false 
convention) looking eagerly for something * old,” something 
charming yet shockingly feudal. 

* Thus I was much later than usual in retiring and this morning 
almost before daybreak, some one gave the sign of delight and a 
whole score of men and women, too freshly awakened to look 
Angelie, rushed adeck to see a castle! The boys caught the excite. 
ment and I was aroused, bless you, to see a castle! 1 was tempted 
to curse the castle and not to bless the fellow—but the persistent 
wretch began a long roll of nonsense about King Arthur's time 
old England, &c. And then somebody said we were off the Isle 


of Wight. Immediately the castle became Tennyson's home! 


I suggested that no doubt the old man could be seen on top waving 
his hat at us, and succeeded in driving the castle-mad man away 
But I couldn't sleep any more and I was gratified, just as | did 
make my appearance, to learn that the grand castle was only a 
lighthouse ! 

It was lucky for journalism and for the missionary side of 
the publishing business, and ultimately for diplomacy, that 
age failed to get an academic post in the State University of 
North Carolina at Chapel Hill. One of the Methodist preachers 
at that University described him as a * talented monster,” 
but there is no evidence that this opinion was pressed against 
him officially. After this disappointment Page made up his 
mind to be a journalist. 

Ile applied to almost every newspaper in North Carolina 
and none would give him work. Probably his work had 
too high a quality for local newspapers. Besides, the 
shrivelled old ** mummies” of the South, as Page 
call the people who were content to live upon the glories 
of their reputed past, instead of building up a new era of 
education and agricultural progress, did not at all want 
to be startled out of their illusion. W. D. Howells, the 
Kditor of the Atlantic Monthly, however, with his quick 
eye for what was good and what mattered, heartily welcomed 
one of Page’s sketches of Southern life. It was a sketch 
tenderly sympathetic vet reproving. 

Page must have been one of the very few journalists who, 
instead of answering advertisements, have published adver- 
tisements offering their enumerating their 
qualifications. Ile was probably also the first American 
who “syndicated” his own articles. Lovers of Uncle Remus 
will be delighted, but not surprised, to learn that Page was 
one of the first to pronounce that there was a greatness 
destined for immortality in the writings of Joel Chandler 
Harris. Harris meant as much to Page as Artemus Ward 
meant to Lincoln. And we can quite believe that Page's 
friends were as astonished in the one case as Lincoln's friends 
were in the other. Nothing would satisfy Page until he had 
sought out Harris. Ile was astonished to find that “Joe 
Harris,’ the plodding Editor, did not appreciate ** Mr. Jocl 
Chandler Harris.” 

After various vicissitudes Page joined the staff of the 
New York World, which in those days was an old-fashioned 
paper held in very high esteem, dignified, and written by 
scholars and gentlemen, but (it must be admitted) carrying 
its gravitas to the point of ponderosity. 
happy there until the paper was bought by the modernizing 
Pulitzer, who was a brilliant entrepreneur of newspapers, but 
had no understanding of the saving graces of seriousness. 
Mr. Page describes the catastrophe : 


used to 


services and 


Page was extremely 


‘Gentlemen,’ said Mr. Pulitzer, ‘you realize that a change 

has taken place in the World. Heretofore you have all been 
living in the parlour and taking baths every day. Now I wish 
vou to understand that, in future, you are all walking down tho 
Bowery.’ The little band of newspaper classicists quietly reached 
for their hats and silently left the hallowed ground of the now 
extinet old World.” 
Alas for the impotence of classicism in too many of its encoun- 
ters with commerce! Page, with a missionary fervour in 
his heart and immense courage (for he had now a family to 
support), determined to run a newspaper in North Carolina 
after his own ideas. He failed. Against his will he had to 
return to the North. 
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As Editor of the Forwm—in whose pages, it seems, classi- 
cism was sufficiently appreciated 
repute and circulation of the magazine. 
of those catastrophes which seem to wait upon the occupation 
of the journalist. Page had drafted a scheme for 
enlarging the opportunities of the Forum asa leader of thought, 


he enormously raised the 
Then came another 


great 


put a body of commercially-minded shareholders took alarm 
and voted the scheme out of existence. 

By this time Page was famous, and it was promotion, 
after all, to pass from the Forum to the Editorship of the 
Atlantic Monthly. Wis editorial policy in the Atlantic 
Monthly may be interpreting 
American civilization. 
a publisher ; to his mind a publisher had a plain opportunity 
of conducting himself as a good or a bad citizen. The 
publisher civilized or degraded the readers of his books, and 
Page was, of course, on the side of civilization. 

We must end by quoting a delightful example of Page’s 
A contributor to the Atlantic Monthly 
rejected because 


described as reporting and 


And so it wes again when he became 


penetration and wit. 
had suggested that his 
Page did not appreciate what was 


story had been 
* sensational.” 
‘If I were a ‘sensational editor, you write. I am! Not a 
lover of a tinsel, cheap, mechanical sensation: that is of course 
dull and indecent . but every piece ol literature (1 mean the real 
thing) is sensational : must be sensational. I am 
growing prematurely old (while | ought yet to be a mere youth) 
because of the barren lack of such sensations.” 


moreover, 


Forest Royalties 


Gorilla. By Ben Burbridge. (Harrap. 10s. 6d.) 


In the very centre of Africa on a plateau surrounded by 
snow-capped extinct voleanoes, the great mountain gorilla 
has his home. Only the leopard shares with him these foggy 
and freezing solitudes. The vegetation is dense and the limbs 
of the big trees of the hobgoblin forest are festooned with 
strange orchids. 

Into this fantastic world, Mr. Burbridge went to photograph 
gorillas and to capture their young. He is a good writer and 
makes us hear the thunder which alternates with the terrifying 
drum beat of angry apes; he gives us also some ghastly 
pictures of dead gorillas propped up by sticks, sometimes 
snarling defiance at their killers and sometimes gazing at 
mankind with contempt. 

Sefore recounting Mr. 
African cousins, W@ must glance at his conquest of other game. 
One twilight, 


3urbridge’s adventures with our 


Buffalo are among the most dangerous of beasts. 
in British East Africa, he came upon a buffalo within half 
a dozen gun lengths, and heard the soft crunching of his 
cud. Just as he was firing the brute charged. Mr. Bur- 
bridge’s aim was true and he brought the old bull low. Later 
on his skinners discovered a small steel arrow-head buried 
in the socket of its eye, shot into him by a native hunter. 
As the author says, it is not to be wondered at that the mere 
scent of man sent him into a fury of rage. There is a remarkable 
He shot, 


crippling the lioness which dashed to cover, but only grazed 


account, also, of the killing of a lion and lioness. 


the lion. 
the bi male 


Out there in the dusky grey of the g 
Then 


lowered his head. His tail for 


morning, 


moment lashed the air. 


he crouched flat and gave a little coughing grunt. The lioness 
sprang to his side, and on they came in a charge. They rushed 
upon us at terrific speed, n bounding as the story -hook tells, but 
in a low gliding run, shoulder blades working high above their 
bodies, heads outstretched. jaws op just as a cat approaches 
a bird. The charge was made in deadly silence, without roar ox 


growl. The big lion was leading.” 


He shot the lion and followed the wounded lioness until 
late in the afternoon and found her at last dead on her back, 


paws in the air. There is much more of this sort of thing 


a catalogue of killing, excellently done in its way. 

With the gorillas, Mr. Burbridge’s first object was to secure 
some photographs of them and he ran very considerable 
tisks in attempting it : 

* Several peculiarit ic ; of the gorilla were v« ry noticeable. One, 
that before flight they invariably paused in the forest to roar and 
beat their chests with the apparent intention of combat. Then, 
after they had disappeared, sometimes from behind, a shaggy head 
would arise to peer silently over a leafy screen. At discovery, a 
hard derisive bark from the eavi dropper announced the departure 
of tio band through the jungle.’ 


On one occasion he succeded in getting an excellent view of 
his quarry : 

* Often had I heard accompanving the muffled drum of a gorilla 
beating his chest in the forest another, metallic and penetrating, 


like that a small boy makes when he beats with sticks upon a tin 





can. Until now I had supposed this sound was produced by a small 
gorilla beating ts chest Usually there are about sixteen beats, 
then a pause. A gorilla stands upright, man-like, when producing 
these sounds My gorilla in the window suddenly demonstrated. 
He arose in plain view, mouth open, cheeks drawn taut, and t 
a rapid tattoo on each cheek with his oper pal 


ms. The sound was 
k-in-the-box, 


3 chin with 


lla. hil 


Tilia, ike a ja 





metallic and far-carrying. Anothe: ik 
poppe d up into an adjacent opening and drumme don h 





a rapid circular motion, striking the chin with the backs of h 
fingers. Often before 1 had heard this teeth-rattling without seeing 
the performer Whether it was a signal or a note of defiance is a 
matter of conjecture. At least, its effect was electric.” 


With the squeal of baby apes and the crash of adults in the 
teeth, chest 


above and elephants 


under-brush, with the chatter of angry beats, 


and howls, screaming peacocks 
trumpeting in the valley below, the taking of motion pictures 
must have been enough to try the Once a 
mob of apes charged his camera, then hesitated and fled before 
the one-eyed monster turned upon them. What a pity that 


Mr. Burbridge did not confine himself to such heroic and useful 


stoutest nerves. 


explorations ! 


Gorillas are 
the author tells us. 
females and his young before a march. 


grave and deliberate in all that they do, 
The chief of the family 


They go in single 


assembles his 


file, females in the van, young following and the chief male 
in the rear, an orderly sensible band of people who would 
put to shame the travellers in any great city at the six o'clock 
rush hour. But what must our civilized man do but think 
of how he could capture some of these grave and kindly 
creatures, to exhibit them in our disgusting Could 
he snatch a young gorilla from the middle of some happy 
He thought it over carefully (in the interests of 


zoos ! 


ape family ? 
science, of course) and even imagined himself as a kidnapper 
in a modern town : 

“dashing out into a crowded thoroughfare, firing pistols right 


and left into the air, snatching a babe from mother 


The law would get the kidnapper, Mr. Burbridge knew, but 
* here, in the jungle,” he adds, ** there is no law.” Comment 
is needless. 

He followed a family of gorillas for a long time until at last 
a young one, weighing a hundred and twenty-six pounds 
(the author weighs a hundred and 


loitered to feed, passed him so close that he was able to fling 


eighty-five). who had 


himself on it: 








‘It was at these catch-weights we for Had tl ' 
muzzled and han uffed, perhaps ti } t would ha been more 
nearly equal, and he would not | e all but captured \ 
moment of contact with those powerful ms and I knew | had 
grabbed a handful. Whether 1 2ecident or nstinct of | 
capturing, | clutched his throat and |] with desperat 
of the knowledge that | was battling for my hf Phe din of snarls 
ar = re 
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and the thrashing of under-brush as we rolled over and over aroused 
my men to rush to my assistance. Twice I tore out of the gorilla’s 
teeth and left a part of my clothing as a peace offering. Again 
and again I broke from clutches that dragged my head and throat 
downward toward his open jaws. My gunboy, racing through the 
jungle ahead of them all, flung himself into the fray. One after 
another piled on top of the young gorilla, who fought with the fury 
of a madman as he heaved and bucked under the weight of his 
enemies, refusing to accept defeat until spread-eagled and his hands 
and feet tied.” 

Firmly swaddled in sacks, breathing heavily, and looking 
like a huge sausage, he was put into a cage and carried towards 
the coast. He seemed to know he was leaving his jungle 
home. All through the long night hours, a torch bearer 
walked beside his cage, menacing him each time he attacked 
the wooden bars in an effort to escape. But he met a death 
more terrible even than that he would have died in captivity 
in Europe, for after about a month of torture, an army of 
marching ants stung him to death. 

Mr. Burbridge used baby gorillas to lure their parents out 
of the jungle in order to photograph them. One six-foot 
monster charged him and he had to kill it. 

His face, which a moment before had been convulsed, horrible 
to see, now was placid, almost kindly in the repose of death. . . . 
Feeling as if I had killed a man, I photographed, then skinned him 
hurriedly. 

Out of eight gorillas captured, only three survived. Two 
went to the Antwerp Zoo and one to America, where she seems 
to have had a happy home while Dr. Yerkes conducted a 
series of psychological experiments on her. The other five 
poor brutes all died miserably. 

Mr. Burbridge is a brave man and no bully or braggart. 
At times the horror of the things he has done seems to dawn 
on him. If his book serves to stimulate our reverence and 
wonder for life created, it will do good. Even more good 
will it do if public opinion crystallizes out on the subject 
of keeping wild animals in captivity at all. If captive apes 
and monkeys are amusing (which I doubt) as a spectacle for 
an idle afternoon, would that justify the cost and cruelty 
of exhibiting them ? Why not the cinema and the sound 
recorder to Ict us see and hear what they are really like in 
their jungles? Why all the misery and massacre of which 
Mr. Burbridge tells? His book is a dreadful commentary 
on our civilization. 

I. Y-B. 


A National Institution 


The B.B.C. Handbook 1929. (‘The British Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion, Savoy Hill, London, W.C. 2.) 


WueEn we reflect on the British Broadcasting Corporation 
we are always astonished at how much better this institution 
is than we might have expected, or than, to judge from our 
other institutions, we deserve. Whatever its shortcomings, 
the B.B.C. does attempt to maintain a level of good sense, 
decency, and broad-mindedness. 

In this handbook we find a comprehensive account of what 
the B.B.C. is, a survey of what it has done in the last year, and 
an explanation and defence of its policy. There are also a 
number of articles which tell the listener how to listen ; for it 
is rightly emphasized that the part of the wireless listener, if 
he is to get anything like full enjoyment out of his set, must be 
very much more than a passive one. There is also a large 
and interesting series of articles on the mechanical aspect of 
wireless. 

To this reviewer, the editorial articles on the policy, aims 

. . . > 
and ideals are the most interesting. The great development 
which is promised in the future is the provision of alternative 
programmes. 

“The original system of prograrmme-building, in which an 
attempt was made to satisfy on one wave-length the varying tastes 
ef an audience of some seven million individual listeners, has 
always been open to the charge of being ‘ bitty’ and superficial. 
* Your system may be as efficient and smooth-running as you like,’ 
a critic would say, ‘ but so long as you try to cater for all tastes 
on one wave-length you will be doomed to failure. You try tomake 
the best of about thirty worlds, with the inevitable result that you 
are uncomfortable in them all. What is the use of trying to frame 
a Symphony Concert so that it will appeal to the music-hall enthu- 
siast, or of singing ballads to a man who wants Beethoven ?’ That 
is an exaggerated statement, a caricature, of what is taken to be 
the truth, that in the ideal state of broadcasting, specialization in 
both serious and light programmes will take the place of compromise, 
even more than is the case to-day. But this cannot happen until 


alternative programmes are possible, and the choice between two 
or more types of programme available at a given moment is left 
to the individual listener. The provision of such alternatives wag 
seen to be the main problem to be tackled, and a scheme of broad. 
casting from regional stations has been prepared which, it is hoped, 
will have the desired effect.” 

As we al! know, there is one experimental alternative pro. 
gramme station, 5GB, in operation already ; but the principle 
is now to be widely extended. The technical and engineering 
difficulties have been largely overcome, and London is to have 
a twin-wave station which will give South-Eastern British 
listeners a choice of two programmes. A difliculty greater 
than the technical one has been to find a principle by which 
the alternative programmes could be differentiated. The 
principle of the spoken word in one programme, music in the 
other, was rejected, as were majority and minority appeals, 
highbrow and lowbrow, and soon. The most useful test, it was 
finally decided, was to provide one programme for concen- 
trated listening and one programme for casual listening. 


“This may appear a dangerous sort of distinction to make, since 
every programme demands a measure of concentrated listening, 
and the completely casual listener will never get from any programme, 
however trivial, the fullest measure of enjoyment which it has to 
offer. But every individual must be conscious that there are times 
when he is ready to sit down and listen solidly for an hour or an 
hour and a half, and times when, for reasons of tiredness or rest- 
lessness, he prefers to hear a programme which does not call for 
such prolonged periods of concentration. It is this difference of 
mental attitudes in the individual listener, or in classes of listeners, 
which this principle of contrast is intended to satisfy—the difference 
which makes a man turn from the serious chamber music or poctry 
reading which he usually prefers to a military band or musical 
comedy programme which would normally leave him uninterested.” 


Another important development in broadcasting during the 
year has been the lifting of the ban on controversial matter ; 
the Handbook states : 


** Theoretically, it is now possible to broadcast talks upon all 
controversial subjects, but great care must still be exercised in the 
choice and handling of such subjects. Though the formal restric- 
tion has been removed, a definite responsibility remains. Broad- 
casting goes direct into the homes of people of every shade of opinion, 
and it would be a misuse of such a privilege to allow it to be the 
vehicle of unchallenged partisan statements. It has been decided, 
therefore, that controversial subjects shall be presented in such @ 
way that the opposing points of view are fairly stated. This may 
be done by a series of consecutive talks, or by a debate, or by an 
informal discussion among a group of people: but it will be for 
listeners themselves to form their own conclusions. The greatest 
care is taken to prevent listeners having conclusions thrust upon 
them.” 

During the year two reports, one entitled, “ Educational 
Broadcasting,” and the other, ** New Ventures in Broad- 
casting,” have been issued, and have been noticed at length 
in the Spectator. 

We may summarize the teachers’ opinions as follows : 


(1) There is a real and persistent demand from teachers for 
courses of wireless lessons in subjects associated with the ordinary 
subjects of the curriculum. 

(3) In the opinion of the teachers, the wireless lessons :— 

(a) imparted a knowledge of facts ; 
(6) stimulated interest in ways which could be definitely 
observed ; 
(c) created impressions as durable as those produced by their 
ordinary lessons ; 
(d) did not encourage inattention ; 
(e) were particularly stimulating to clever children ; 
(f) supplied views and information which the teachers them. 
selves could not have supplied ; 
(g) gave fresh ideas for lessons ; 
(A) interested parents in some of the work that their children 
did in school.” 
On the other hand, courses in secondary schools were not a 
success. The B.B.C. explains that : 

“Tt cannot do the groundwork of school instruction, but it 
can enrich and fertilize the whole curriculum. To this task it will 
apply itself with fresh enthusiasm after the endorsement from the 
Kent Report, and with more knowledge derived from the teachers’ 
co-operation in the preparation of it.” 

Perhaps the greatest educational function of the B.B.C. is 
in the sphere of adult education. There is a growing demand 
(as we have recently pointed out) that broadcasting should 
provide facilities for more systematic education. Sucli 
provision is, of course, dependent on the full development of 
the policy of alternative programmes. Controversy, the 
report states, is an essential part of education. 

**To make a success of broadcast education close contact must 
be built up between the B.B.C. and the interests representing 
ui ee 
listeners. Such contact can best be developed by the creation of & 
Central Council for Adult Education, representing all the more 
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i THE LATEST METHOD OF LEARNING LANGUAGES 





cad- F Pelman Institute Solves the Problem of Learning French, German, Spanish, and_ Italian 


ped, 
' Without Using English. 





































pro- HEY are pouring in by every post—letters from men “T think your German Co urse exci llent—your method of 
‘iple anil women who are learning French, German, language-teaching is quite the best I have con cross.” 
ring Spanish, and Italian by the new Pelman method. “] ee " 3.) 
av cates ‘ ; : ; Z ‘Tam en 1¢ (Italian) Course tremendously, and think 
wis These letters are unanimous in their praise of the new it is a eaters 9 f ful way of k Se ee ee eee os 
itish method, which solves the problem of learning Foreign all sorts of rules of Grammar as well as learning the wi rds,” 
“3 languages without using English. (I. L. 136.) 
lich . ‘ ‘ r A Pe meal sioase? ghicdnenens 3 eee? 1¢ 
1. By this new method you learn French in French, ag titer several years drudgery at school I found myself 
The ¢ sh in S ani 1. ( r ( 1 | 3 liz ° with scarce ly any knowledge of the French 1] in ( and 
the panis panisl verman in German, and Italian in certainly without any ability to usc it. I realise 1 hat the 
sale Italian. Not a word of English is used throughout, yet method was wrong. After about six months’ stud the 
a the method is so simply developed that even a child ean Pelman method I find I have practically mastered 1) g 
was follow it. Your Guide lo Pronunciation iS Inv. ) 
cen- s “Tt is, perhaps, even yet too earl review ( 
No Translation. as a whole, yet it would be unfair not to take this « 
ince The advantage of being able to learn a foreign language pestle rN ” Ou In plac d se aa alee ahah ag wit 
ame ; ‘ : é experience lite recently an odd ume ¢ Bour It’s 
a in that language goes without saying You avoid all comedies, written under the blaze of Moliére’s su ‘erie te 
to translation. There are no sentences in a foreign tongue fore not read much now, came into my hands had been 
imes ove put into English, and there are no English sentences ee d "A 1916 trom the library of Peronne in the Somme 
r an tobe translated into French, Spanish, Italian, or German ccccenige astly entertaining volume of Dumas, dated 1866, 
rest- oe wall 1, . . a ce came from the same library. I read its 200 odd pa na 
| for You learn to think in the particular language in question, couple of days, averaging 25 pages an hour | 
e of nd therefore when you have completed one of the was neediul but once in three page Ss or s 3 
ners, Pelman Language Courses you are able to speak the a kne : = Fre eseagemy now I can pen the ( 
( ° . - at do not nm 1 forma *( plit 
res foreign language you have learnt far more fluently than ss es ores Coe 
? _ 4 . 1? : : ¥ 3 ) 
sical sould be the case had you learnt it in the old-fashioned “Regarding the (Spanish) Course, I st say that | find the 
ed.” and now obsolete way. me thod perfection, and the learning of a laneuage in this 
the For that hesitation which is due to the habit of mentally is a pleasure. It is simple and thorough _ 109.) 
ter translating English phrases into their foreign equivalents “In three months I have already learnt more Ital than [ 
is entirely done away with. should have learnt in many years of study in the usual way. 
es : . What astonishes me still more is that one can leat 
ali § Grammatical Difficulties Overcome. heat witttimqmiatinat ° «A 4) 
- Another important feature of this method is that it The new Pelman method ef learning Forei in- 
"ics valet a ° Foal . > > 
nables vou to learn foreign scuace : r a, al 
oad- ee * . ] _ (82S See Oe OR guage od bs de sc it x d Im detail nl 
ion, anguages without othering ' wep ” . 2 oi sntitled “The Gift of 
the our head with pages and pages 1 ‘ The Best 1 In the World. - - eerie ™ 
ded, 9 ae eR te Ae " — 
fdull and ¢ eramm: ‘ . qa 
ae lull and difficult grammatic il ' Generel Sir Aylmer Haldene, G.C.MG., | as cae 
may ales and exceptions or burden- ! K.C.B., D.S.O., writes :— a ae >, 
yan —ag your memory with the task 1 “The Pelman method is the best way of | Se V.. . 
) - flearning by heart long vocabu learning French without a teacher.” TAN | Gene 
pon oe ot foreign words, a of A Ceesl Gaede edlins 6 | 4 
hich you may never need to ‘I may say that I learnt Spanish by your 
wail use. method and am convinced that it is the best 
af. One of the reasons why so | im the world. Special editions of 1] hook 
vA bx ‘ loser ies eee eee Siesceeose I —o 2 ‘sina 
sth faany people fail to learn a _ have been published i those 
Foreign Language is that they are “ put off” by the | interested in the question of learning 
tammar. This is not the case when you follow the —FreENci GER) 
‘ Pelman method. When you take one of the Pelman —SpANIsH ITALY 
ry t j { : SH. PALI 
Language ourses are < ice brought into contact - os . P ‘ 
vary anguage Courses you are at once bi ught 11 cont Any reader who is interested in the new method of 
ith the language itself, and you pick up the grammar— 1 pie ; ans ae 
€ ; eae earning any one of these four languages, should write 
Imost unconsciously—as you go along. As for the | fo. a free ce py of “The Gift of 1 i. . 
: : "We é ‘e copy O eG of Tongues,” specif ving 
ords, you learn these by actually using them, and in | - ; ae . ss dt at deen. 
tely » J bs Misra ar ie: : at the same time the particular language in which he or 
uch a way that they “stick” in your mind without “Say ag eres . We cues ts 
7. il ¢ : . sne is interested. y return will be sent a copy Ol i he 
new ttort, ft ’ , i 19° i . . 1 
hod is th — nft of ongues with full particulars ot the new 
All this means that the new method 1s the rn a est, | Pelman method of learning Foreign Languages without 
“gre and a peg way of pein s! anguage using English. Write to-day, using the form printed 
, . the ac > 27° 2 . c ‘ . + ss . . s . 9 ¢ 
em hat has evet brag devised. _Eve n peopl who esa below, and mentioning the particular language in which 
themse 2 < > ‘* we ‘ ; . 70eS » 7 . ered . . 
“a elves unable to ~ get ner with erent bs 1€N = you are interested, to the Pelman Institute (lLan- 
iren school are able by this metho to learn French, Spanish, | guages Dept.), 96 Pelman House, Bloomsbury Street, 
ltalian, and German with the utmost ease-and in about | London. W.C. 1 ; 
‘ta gme-half the usual time. : 


Here are a few examples of the reports received from FREE APPLICATION FORM. 





t it @ueaders who have taken up this new plan :— P : 
will “T am writing to let you know that I have passed in French : —— fsoang e ty seats Cieneupon Wi 
the in the London Matriculation, although French was my weakest : 5 ee ee ere ~ prs C1. 
ers subject. I attribute my success very largely to your instruc- | ; Please send me, post paid, a free copy of “ Phe Gilt} 
tion, and am most grateful to you for it. (M. 1404.) : + aber yore with full particulars of the new Pelman ; 
is “T was able to pass London Matriculation (in Spanish) last : = ee > gg : 
and June with minimum labour and no drudgery, although I was | } a4. = pe ‘ SP ree \ Cross out three of these. * 
always reckoned a ‘dud’ at languages.” «S; B. 373.) : eargee ; ny PALIAN™ J : 
uld “ : a : without using English. : 
“T have only been learning German for four months; nowl can | } : 
uch not only read it but also speak it well.” (G. MM. 148.) : NAMI . : 
t of “T am extremely pleased with the (Italian) Course. I found : : 
the : of the greatest possible service to me during a recent visit | } RADPRV CS ook oo es , 4 
0 Italy.” (I. T. 127.) : H 
ust “When I was at school I spent nearly four years trying to | } : 
bing learn French; at the end of that period I gave it up; but if J . —_ 
of & had been taught by your method I am sure that I could have learnt 306°) Lanes 
10re the language as easily as 1am learning Spanish.” (S. W. 179.) pore oad. 
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MR. J. C. SQUIRE 
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*I cannot hope this year to see another 
book as good as this.” 
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oA This, the seventeenth volume of the well-known “ Noel \ 
ik Douglas Replicas” of first editions, is best known as “ An 2) 
* Apologie for Poetrie.” Though written about 1581, it was | 7 
4 not published until 1595, when two distinct editions, printed iw 
aN from different manuscripts and bearing different titles, |) 
4 appeared. The Ponsonby edition has been chosen for re- |/ 
eA production because it appears earlier in the register than the ING 


igs] The 


Olney edition and has been recognised as the better author- |), 
ised. The ordinary edition is, as usual, printed on Abbey a; 
Mills paper and bound in white Japon Vellum boards. 1S 
Limited Edition, of which one hundred numbered 


copies are for sale, is printed on English hand-made rag | 


° . ‘ & 
of paper and bound in vellum on millboards with vellum slips. | $¥ 
| 4s 13) 
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a to hand and eye.’’—Spectator. 13 
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** Shrewd, suggestive, and interestingly put.” 


WANTED: 
AN ARISTOCRACY 


By 
TAIT MORLEY 


Price 7/6 Net. 
(By post 8/-) 


Cloth. 


Demy 8vo. 


“The Sunday Times” says: 

“This is a thought-provoking analysis of 
some of the problems of our present discontent. 
It is a plea for recognising that our economic 
troubles are not necessarily inevitable, and as 
the author hides any allegiance ts existing party 
labels, the survey over the field of soctological 
conditions will be helpful to the political 
student of any and every colour . the 
obvious sincerity and sympathy with which the 
problems are discussed entitle the book to 
serious consideration.” 


} 


Obtainable through your bookseller 


Published by A. & C. BLACK, LTD., 


1, 5 and 6 Soho Square, London, W. 1. 
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POOR WOMEN 
éy NORAH HOULT 75. 64. 


These middle-length stories should not be missed. In a 


exaggeration we content ourselves with recommending t! 
book, so unusual in theme, so original in treatment. 
Nation : ** Has Norah Hoult been an addict of secret writ 


the first attempt of someone with a touch of geniu 

Geratp Goutp in the Observer : ** Each [woman] is .. . rea 
interpreted with extraordin sensitiveness and thoroughness. ...H 
effects, obtained with apparent ease, are unerring in I 


Miss Hoult has given us the power doe 

depend on the plain 

AN UNF ei NTED HIGHWAY 
y JOHN EASTON 

sot tourney through Sikkim and Tibet to ¢ 


who narrates his 

laori with rare grace and humour, with a keen 

the native custom. 960 copies only, in cr. 4to; on Bas ngwerk 
ment and bound in buckram ; 16 full-page plates ; 218. 
This handsomely produced and admirably i! 
and relishable on its merits 
available sources of 


or is this 


ary 


a very powerful book, a: 


speaking. 


eye for the fine 


Scotsman: “* strated 1 
of picturesque travel, is a vy 


information 


readable 
addition to the 
region. 

Times Literary Supplement: ‘It would be difficult to pra 
the general production of the book, and the photograpl 
in a manner which does justice to their beauty.” 


LITTLE FADETTE 


about a little k 


se too high 


sy GEORGE SAND 
Translated by Hamish Mites, the brilliant translator of Maurois’s 
Disraeli. This is the first of a selection of the ten best novels of tl 
finest of all women raconteurs : a series that meets a crying need. } 
book will be in a strictly limited edition of 1,260 copi ies, demy 8vo, 
at 8s. 6d.; the first 10 copies, numbered and signed by “y tran 
being available at21s. Little Fadette is a delightful story, fresh and 


A JOURNAL OF SUMMER TIME 


by R. A. WILLMOTT 

No. 3 in the Ninetec nth-Centu iry Highways and Byway 
rg al and — aig introductions 
at 7s. 6d. . paper, 
at 25s 

j. Cc. Sor iRE in the Observer : “‘ Willmott was an origi 
nature, a very fine critic of literature and painting, and ; a man of ¢ 
tinuous and acute experience in the presence of the beautie 
and the mysteries of the universe.” 


SCHOLARTIS, 30 MUSEUM.-STREET, 


, edited 
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important adult education bodies, and supported by Area Councils, 
representing local opinion and local organizations. The main cost 
of developing such a service can be met out of that part of the 
revenue from licences whichis at present retained by the Postmaster- 
General.” 

The accounts of the B.B.C. which are published in the hand- 
book show that the Government takes a steadily rising pro- 
portion of the funds available to the B.B.C. from licences. 
Licences have now reached the two and a half million mark, 
which means that the total fees collected amount to £1,250,000. 
Of this gross revenue, the Post Ollice takes 12 per cent. of the 
total, and of the balance 10 per cent. of the revenue derived 
from the first million licences, 20 per cent. of the revenue 
derived from the second million, 30 per cent. in respect of the 
revenue derived from the third million listeners. This is, no 
doubt, very pleasant for the Treasury ; but at this rate the 
B.B.C. will soon be taxed far more heavily than any other 
public Corporation. To penalize the B.B.C. for its efficiency 
and success is quite Gilbertian, and we think it has a good claim 
for the reconsideration of its contracts with the Post Office. 

We can thoroughly recommend this year’s handbook to 
evervone who is interested in wireless; it is a record of 
service of which the country may be justly proud. 


An Exciting Chaos 


The Star-Spangled Manner. By Beverley Nichols. (Cape. 
7s. 6d.) 

THERE is real power in Mr. Beverley Nichols’ new book. 
It is the best thing he has yet done. Perhaps America suited 
his temperament : at any rate, he has been able to see beneath 
the surface and report with his accustomed vivacity and more 
than his usual insight upon many aspects of the most interest- 
ing civilization in the world. 

Mr. Nichols would like every young Englishman to pin 
this statement on his bedroom mantelpiece, ** J am dependent 
for my future existence upon the industry of England. The 
basis of industry is the home market.” We is convinced that 
young Englishmen do not realize these things. If you remind 
them “that Ford is producing fifty cars to Morris’ one (I 
don’t know the real proportion) all that they say is *‘ How 
terribly energetic of him.’ If you tell them that America 
is about to found an Empire in the South, they only smile 
charmingly and say, ‘What fools the Americans are to 
attempt anything so tiresome.’ Theirs is a delightful, 
obviously amusing attitude. I could say the wittiest things, 
in that vein, myself. But I dare not. Because I am afraid.” 
American prosperity is not inevitable. It is the result of 
energy, enthusiasm, and advertising. When Mr. Nichols 
was at Fort Worth, a town of about a hundred and ten 
thousand inhabitants, he went to a local industrial exhibition 
and found it an amazing example of civic enterprise, with 
its streets of exhibits brilliantly lighted and crowded with 
business men. ‘‘ The candy section alone contained more 
interesting material than all the dreary miles of bottled 
gooseberries and stuffed sheep” which were displayed at 
the British Empire Exhibition. Advertising to-day, says 
Mr. Nichols, ** is as important to England as was ammunition 
during the War.” All this has been said more weightily 
before, but not more wittily. And it will be read by many 
young people who do not study statistics and trade reports. 

But Mr. Nichols likes his America too well to pretend that 
he does not love England more. America has something 
to teach us, something we should learn if we would live as 
a nation of forty millions on a small island, but he is frank 
—sometimes vulgar—sometimes brutal—in his criticisms. 
Not always is he right. His psychology of American women, 
for instance, assumes that it is possible to generalize 
about the sex of that Continent. We believe that to be 
quite fallacious. The women of America, like those of Europe 
and Asia, have no common denominator but humanity. 

The least successful and yet most characteristic essay is 
that dealing with Colonel Lindberg, ** the American Prince 
of Wales.” Here youthful enthusiasm bubbles up, and we 
like Mr. Nichols all the better for it, but we get no picture 
of the hero except that he must be poles away from the author. 
One of the best essays contains a bright thumbnail picture 
of Mr. Chaplin in his servant’s pantry, mimicking a soap-box 
orator in Hyde Park. Mr. Chaplin is inspired by as deep- 


seated a hatred of injustice and poverty as any Communist, 
says Mr. Nichols (we should hope that Mr. Chaplin is far 
sincerer), and * with his eyes blazing, hair awry, and clenched 
fingers,’” we see him calling upon the wrath of heaven in a 
speech which * is a clever argument as well as a superb effort 
of mimicry.” 

There is much travel and thought in these light pages, 
much shrewdness mixed with persiflage. An almost random 
passage must suffice as a sample of the method employed :— 

“America has conquered Time. With a 
fingers she has flicked the hands of the clock to any period of 
she has desired. Her surgeons have lifted thousands of 
faces to the fresh skies of youth, her decorators have battered n any 
a virgin forest into the wreckage of Age. The result is an 
chaos. Which is not a bad description of the entire continent. 
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Victorian Silhouettes 


An Album. By; 
6d.) 


Bonnet and Shawl. Philip Guedalla. (Modder 

and Stoughton. 12s. 
Mr. Putrie GuEDALLA’s Victorian ladies are very pleasant to 
meet. Of Mrs. Carlyle (to be frank) we are a little tired and 
could wish that he had not set her at the entrance of his 
little picture gallery. Still, she looks very charming on the 
first page, rolling along in the post-chaise an hour after her 
marriage, and we feeling really angry with Carlyle when we 
are reminded that he had with difficulty been dissuaded from 
taking her in a stage coach, or giving his brother a convenient 
lift, and had actually stipulated that, ** by the road as occasion 
serves, he should smoke three cigars without criticism or 


reluctance.” 

Turning over the pages, we come to Mary Arnold, the wife 
of the great Head Master. She played a large part in the 
school according to this biographer and a very kind and 
charming one. rides of thirty, united with bridegrooms 
of twenty-five, may be relied on to assert themselves,” as 
Mr. Guedalla shrewdly observes. The extraordinary happiness 
of the domestic life here sketched leaves us wondering whether 
it be true that every woman loves a rake not love a 
prig better? It is the vast majority of men, who are neither 
the one nor the other, who are apt to find less cause for gratitude. 

After her husband's death Mary Arnold's life was over, too, 
though she lived on. ‘ Starting five years before him in the 
race, she persevered for thirty more. But it was all an 
epilogue.” That phrase, like so many of Mr. Guedalia’s, is 
charmingly turned. 

Disraeli's relation to his wife, like his relation to life, to 
politics, and to literature, will always present a fascinating 
problem. ‘ His long memory was capable of inexhaustible 
gratitude,”’ we read, in a short chapter about the ever-devoted 
‘* Mary Anne,” whose indulgent love and thin sparkling form 
of gaiety is perhaps the most attractive attribute of middle 
age. Everything that she did and said was in character, 
down to the last little note telling her husband not to live 
alone—a perfect instance of detached devotion. 

What would Dizzie have been like had he married someone 
else? One of the ladies of this book, for instance, Lady 
Tennyson, would have been unthinkable as a wife for him. 
Lady Palmerston would have been less impossible. We put 
together these two names because their stories follow on in 
the book before us. Emily Tennyson, as Mr. Guedalla depicts 
her, is a shadowy, invalidish figure, near the golden gate of a 
conventional Heaven, but surely the portrait is not a geod 
likeness? The weight of Tennyson's grim egoism would 
soon have broken a plaster saint. On the contrary, Emily 
supported his spirit, strengthening both his genius and his 
faults to the end. She is a person who, to use the familiar 
phrase of the photographer, does not “ take well.” 

The other Emily stands at the antipodes. ‘One saw her 
at her best, I fancy, at Cambridge House on party nights.” 
In this false light Mr. Guedalla has managed to get a very 
clear picture of Emily Palmerston. Perhaps no one is 
themselves at a party (certainly not at a great Victorian 
political gathering), but it is very amusing and refreshing to 
see people from the outside—just for ten minutes—as their 
contemporaries saw them, who looked at their features and 
read into them the gossip they happened to have heard, 
Mr. Guedalla creates this sort of illusion very skilfully. 

Was there truth in Grenville’s ill-natured hints? Did that 
lady, ‘‘ with her head held high, always very smurt and 


does she 
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sparkling and looking very well in her diamonds,” really 
make all the cottagers on her estate adore her when she was 
Lady Cowper? And did she really arrange to arrive at 
church half an hour late out of a pride too ridiculous to be 


profane ? One wonders. 


Pirate and Patriot 


Sir Martin Frobisher. By William McFee. Illustrated. (Lane. 
12s. 6d.) 
Tut love of prize-money helped to lose us our American 
colonies. If Rodney, when he seized St. Eustatius in 1781, 
had not weakened his strength by sending home part of 
his fleet with the plunder, the French might conceivably not 
have secured that temporary command of the sea which 
brought about the surrender of Cornwallis at Yorktown and 
the loss of our American dominions. On plunder the fighting- 
man in all ages has kept an eye, and on plunder the Elizabethan 
fighting-man—and especially the Elizabethan seaman—kept 
both eyes. His country he loved deep down in his heart, 
and there was also a passing glance for adventure—though 
(as Conrad has said) ** The mere love of adventure is no saving 
grace, it is no grace at all.” But loot and gold were what 
principally spurred him on, and this peculiar blend of piracy 
and patriotism, shot with a love of adventure and joined to 
a spirit of service in ships, made a very formidable combination. 

Stout fighting-man as the Elizabethan seaman always 
was, he was also in other ways rather a sorry rogue. Few 
Elizabethans could resist making a prize at sea whatever 
its nationality ; it was what Drake called * a little comfortable 
dew from heaven.’ John Hawkins was an unscrupulous 
slaver, Richard Grenville a man of infinite courage, but no 
particular sense ; but for a combination of unpleasant qualities, 
always however united to an intrepid daring, Martin Frobisher, 
whose biography by Mr. McFee is another iine link in the 
Golden Hind series, is as eminent as any of his none too 
scrupulous contemporaries. 

Frobisher, a hulking illiterate Yorkshire lad whom no one 
could do anything with ashore, started life as a slaver on the 
Guinea coast, and next became a pur sang pirate in the Narrow 
Seas. He double-crossed the Earl of Desmond by promising 
to get him back to Ireland and then informing on him to 
the Queen’s Council; having married a wealthy widow, he 
made away with all her estate and all her children’s, leaving 
them to starve. In conspiracy with one, Lock, he helped 
to fool the public into investing in a gold mine in the Arctic 
regions on the strength of a sample he had brought back from 
there, which had thrice been proved to be iron pyrites. The 
mean shifts and disreputable contrivances to which he resorted 
seem to have left their naark in the hard cunning face which 
forms the frontispiece to this volume. 

But to all this there is an offset. Three great voyages in 
search of the North-West Passage have written Frobisher’s 
name imperishably on our maps. In the defeat of the Armada, 
the obstinate defence off Portland Bill of his isolated squadron 
against four huge galleasses can, in the judgment of Sir 
Julian Corbett, be surpassed only by Grenville’s last fight in 
the ‘Revenge. As a naval strategist well in advance of 
his times he saw (in the words of the author, who is an American) 
that if the enemy were permitted to import the materials of 
war, it was futile to expect the conclusion of any war. He 
saw that if neutrals were permitted to make money by selling 
material to the enemy behind a hypocritical assumption of 
* the freedom of the seas,” a blockade became a delusion and 
a sham.” He organized the first Dover Patrol; and if—a 
rough choleric sailorman—he did roar out in Harwich arbour, 
on hearing of Drake’s surreptitious attempt to put 55,000 
Spanish ducats quietly into his pocket, “* We wili have our 
shares or I will make him spend the best blood in his belly,” 
he was only asking for his rights. But Frobisher did not 
like Drake, or, as a Yorkshireman, Drake’s perhaps rather 
exclusive circle of West-Country seamen. 

Mr. MeFee, already so well known as an expert on ships 
and sailors, to whom we are greatly indebted for bringing 
forward the reaily very little that is known about the man 
Frobisher, allows us to take leave of him happily. He is a 
knight, the Queen has given him a gold cliain ; a master in the 
art of marrying, he has espoused another well-to-do widow, and 
he dies worth between thirty and forty thousand pounds. 


eee 


As £4,979 was all that he got officially out of the Armada, ly 
must have done well out of other sources. He could not spey 
his own name, which he sometimes wrote Ffurbussher ang 
sometimes as Froobiser, while other orthoepic tastes fancieg 
Ffurbussh or Ffourbyssher. 


Fiction 


Counterpoint in Fiction 


Point Counter Point. (Chatto and Windus, 


10s. 6d.) 


By Aldous Huxley. 


My Brother Jonathan. By Francis Brett Young. (Heincmang, 
10s. 6d.) 
The Lover. By Naomi Royde-Smith. (Constable. 5s.) 


(Cape. 7s. Gd.) 


Silver Circus. By A. KE. Coppard. 
Edited by E. J. O'Brien 


The Best Short Stories of 1928. 
7s. 6d.) 


Car 
ape, 


Mr. Atpous Huxiey'’s new novel, like its predecessors, 
communicates an intellectual excitement and a_ nervous 
exasperation. It is an experiment in what his Philip (a 
novelist within a novel, like André Gide’s Edouard) calls the 
**musicalisation of fiction.” The two-part oppositions of 
voices, imploring, blaspheming, lamenting and 
weave a contrapuntal fabric that seems to cease in mid-air, 
Mr. Huxley begins by describing the heavenly pattern of 
Bach like any angel; his own music of humanity is of the 
Stravinsky kind. Certainly his effort towards capturing 
simultaneousness in time, though not entirely novel, is 
stimulating to the intelligence. In the first half of the book, 
at least, the two-part themes well up wavelike, one beneath 


resigning, 


the other, with a wonderful iridescence and fluidity of texture, 
* Story, God bless you, Sir! I've none to tell you,” says 
Mr. Huxley with the Needy Knife-Grinder. His London 


intellectuals and libertines, philosophic and otherwise, dis- 
enchanted, sardonic, too deliberately satyric, go on talking; 
and, for all his fling at Proust, remembering. Enraged 
idealists all of them, wreaking their disappointed hopes in 
excesses of materialism, and exploiting viscera instcad of 
hearts with a rather undergraduate kind of blague. Story? 
Well, there’s a murder towards the end, of an incredibly casual 
kind. Ifsomebody had murdered the verbose Mark Raimpion, 
perversely put forward as the wise and normal man among 
his perverse neurotic friends, if would seem more natural, 
All of the talkers being contemptuous of love, they are con- 
sequently rather obsessed by the problem of sex. Mr. Huxley 
takes too many of his types from the pathology textbooks: 
old Mr. Quarles, Spandrell, Carling, Lucy Tantamount, that 
young Messalina with the manners of an ill-conditioned school- 
girl, are “cases” in need of the alienist rather than the 
novelist. Yet the book is crowded with provocative creatures, 
some of whom are mere birds of passage, like the enchanting 
Polly Logan. The exposure of Burlap, that merchant of the 
world of sentiment, is masterly as well as ferocious. Moods of 
sad and lovely regret flower like groups of jonquils in the 
corners of the bitter chapters. A learning both wide and 
ardent enriches the pages with remote fair images. The 
passage in Time which forms this novel, with all its chords 
of ironic pathos and desperate disdain, has a plangency 
that must echo long in the disturbed memory. 

It is the gleaming artificial life of London that lics behind 
Mr. Huxley’s people, even when their bodies are elsewhere. 
In a more energetic, less urban England moves My Brother 
Jonathan, as described by Mr. Francis Brett Young. His 
hero is an Englishman at his best, simple, kind, courageous, 
and faithful, concealing with a sort of shame his passionate 
responses to “the strange admonitions of beauty.” The 
Black Country, with its still fragrant historic edges, provides 
the scene in which Jonathan obeys his vocation for the phy- 
sician’s life. This is the epic of the general practitioner, 
fighting disease and death in the embittered inglorious battle- 
field of a little mining town, yet carrying great trophics with 
him at the high mockery of his end. A selfless and intelligent 
physician, enriched by the intimacy of his human experience, 
is one of the best of our modern types. Gentle, strong, and 
undeviating, Jonathan pursues his chivalrous ideal ; and his 
final victory with the diphtheric child and the stolen hospital 
stirs the pulses like trumpets and banners. The first part of 
Jonathan’s history is filled with the charm of dewy hollows 
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An Olympia in miniature, where 
you can see the car you want to 
see without the distraction of a 
crowd. And you will benefit by 
personal attention, you will receive 
highest value in Part Exchange, 
and generous terms of Deferred 
Payments—and a really Efficient 
After Sale Service. 


Car Mart Showrooms are open 
during the Show: 
Monday—Friday, 9 a.m.—8 p.m. 
Saturday, 9 a.m.—5.30 p-m. 
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and lapsing waters, and hawthorn and golden glimpses of Edie, 


that * Tanagra Diana.” Edie, later, hardly shows the ** fine 
intelligence ~ with which she is credited ; the darkly burning 
Rachel Hammond is much more vital. Jonathan's parents 
gre slightly Dickensian, though grimly drawn. The 
js full of vigorous people ; and Wednesford during the War is a 
piting study. My Brother Jonathan is a leisurely, humane, and 
generous novel, with a dignified manner made sweet by 
Mr. Brett Young's invariably limpid and gracious style. 

After these two long and crowded novels, in its shadowy 
srace and withdrawn lyrical movement, Miss Naomi Royde- 
Smith's episode of The Lover sounds like a lonely little song. 
An artist, who has lost his way in life to some degree, meets 
ggain in a great music-room the woman he had loved and 
resigned in his youth. Now, grown old and dying, by her 
indestructible gallantry she gives him back his early visions of 
Paradise. It is all an intangible web of music, golden light, 
egret, and the transmission of dreamy, suprasensual emotion. 
Deliberately but exquisitely written, it makes a_ lovely 
nocturne. 

It is always a pleasure to recognize the hard, fine edge of 
the short story as shaped by Mr. Coppard. Though he 
hegins as easily as if he entered into conversation, and ends 
almost with an airy gesture, you are left with a little piece of 
experience impeccably and irrevocably expressed, complete as 
asonnet, and with something of poetic or symbolic quality in 
its content. Even when his folk are the simplest rustics or 
(ockneys, his angle of vision gives them a touch of faéry. 
In Silver Circus, his craft has coined many odd and tragic 
little medals of life. The grotesque horror of the name-story, 
the bitter grace of “* That Fellow Tolstoy,” the romantic 
humour of ** Purl and Plain,” the heart-shaken regret of 
“Polly Morgan,” are only some penetrating notes among 


book 


many. 

Mr. Coppard’s Fine Feathers, a piece of whimsical pathos, 
appears in that valuable authology compiled by Mr. O’Brien ; 
The Best Short Stories of 1928. Other distinguished names 
adorn the list, and some of younger repute, like those of H. 
Manhood and Henry Williamson. A poignant piece of writing 
called Furniture does credit to Anne Corner. For the first 
time. Mr. O’Brien has admitted colonial short stories, some of 
them extremely compelling. Such are La Divine Pastora, by 
(.L. R. James; Blind Justice, by Ethelreda Lewis, and 
Poultry, 2s. 6d., by Miss Fane and Mr. Lofting. The collection 
isboth piquant and scholarly. Racurer ANNAND TAYLOR. 

THE YELLOW PIGEON. By Carmel Haden Guest. 
Harrap. 7s. 6d.)—Mrs. Guest, who gave us last year a 
poignant study of Southwark slum life, has turned to war-time 
Belyium for the scene of her new novel. It is only the 
backwash of the actual fighting that we see, for the story 
concerns a group of Belgian and English doctors, nurses, and 
telief-workers, as well as a few mere busybodies, behind the 
lines. Crystal Heath and her old school friend, a Danish girl, 
are two charming heroines. Yet it is mainly as a panorama 
that the book excels. With her vivid glimpses of officers’ 
quarters, messes, hospitals, créches, and the like (many of 
them. we should imagine, drawn from first-hand experience), 
Mrs. Guest shows us the effects of war in their mingled heroism 
and bestiality, and the actual story itself describes absorbingly 
and convincingly the reactions of various normally balanced 
people to conditions of tense excitement and tragedy. This is 
atrue and vital book. 

THE JADE’S PROGRESS. By J. Storer Clouston. 
(Bodley Head. 7s. 6d.)—Mr. Clouston cannot be accused of 
putting his best goods in the shop window. His first two 
chapters—with the usual mysterious incident in a French train, 
and then the devastating appearance of six feet of blue-eyed, 
therubic young naval officer—promise nothing of what really 
follows. When once he gets into his stride, Mr. Clouston gives 
us not only a very original and intriguing mystery, centring 
around a single idea and containing but one improbable 
incident, but he presents us with a powerful study in character. 
Rodney Hurst, the young officer, falls desperately in love with 
Claire Livesay during a dance at a Mediterranean port. But 
Claire, to help her ailing and impecunious father, marries the 
toué, Lord Nair. Some years later, Rodney falls to the super- 
ficial charm of Valerie Restormel—only to find her a selfish, 
vain, lying little minx, who has accepted him under the false 
impression that he is heir to a fortune. As the mere record of 
the ‘‘ dance” that such a woman can lead a plain, simple, 
good-natured man, the story is notable. But all the while 
Mr. Clouston most deftly interweaves an intricate plot with his 
characterization, and the reader’s attention is tensely held until 
the subtle climax brings retribution for Valerie and happiness 
for Rodney and Claire. ie 


More Books of the Week 


(Continued from page 491.) 

Colonel T. W. White has written a very vivid and moving 
story of fiving in Mesopotamia in 1915, and captivity and 
escape in Turkey in of the (John 
Hamilton, 12s. 6d.). Few are better qualified to write of 
the sufferings of the Kut Garrison, for Colonel White some- 
times ran great risks and frequently went hungry himself 
in order to help our sick and wounded soldiers : the present 
writer can vouch for this, for he was there. Sportsmanship 
is not enough of itself to make good reminiscences, but here 
they are allied to a carefully kept diary and a clean, clear 
style: the result is a volume that all who enjoy * escape 
books * will want to add to their library. We can 
fidently recommend Colonel White, both as a guide to war- 
time Turkey (seen from the very inside) and as a teller of 
true adventure, 


Guests Unspeakable 


cone 


* * * * 

One of the ripest scholars of our day, Mr. Edwyn Bevan, has 
devoted his learning and his gift of lucid expression to a 
new ficld of investigation in Sibyls aud Seers (Allen & 
Unwin, 7s. 6d.). It will not do to dismiiss belief in the 
eflicacy of spiritual intervention or even in the special powers 
of * mediums ” It has always 
been in the world, and has engaged the attention and credence 
of some of its most scientific and logical minds. We read 
here of the various forms of this belief: the epiphanies of 
gods, the appearances and evocations of ghosts; the idea of 
the * bath-gol,” the voice from heaven, even of the letter from 
heaven; the sibylline ecstasy and the dream-vision. Need- 
less to say, some of these have found their place in Christianity 
itself. Montanisin showed the impulse in its most extravagant 
form; but there are familiar passages in its favour in the 
sacred canon as well. There is a most curious account of the 
** Himmelsbrief,” the printing of which was specially author- 
ized for Catholics by Pius [X., and which was actually worn 
as a charm, and very extensively, by German soldiers in the 
War. The whole book deserves attention and close study. 

* * * * 


as a mere relic of savagery. 


Two new books on India are India’s Constitutional Problems, 
by Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer (Taraporevala. 123. 6d.), and The 
Land Pirates of India (Seeley, Service, 21s.). The latter is a 
very fascinating description by Mr. W. J. Hatch, late of the 
Indian Police, of one of the several criminal tribes that exist 
in India. There are 229,906 hereditary 
criminals in the Madras Presidency alone who teach their 
little boys thieving as other children learn geography. 

* * * * 


professional and 


Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer was of course a member of the Execu- 
tive Council in Madras, and is therefore well qualified to deal 
with constitutional problems in India at some length. Sir 
Sivaswamy is a well-wisher of the Empire and pleads for a 
policy of graceful concession to national sentiment. We agree, 
but the difficulty is to ascertain what that national sentiment 
really is. The author has written a long book, but he has not 
at all convinced us that he speaks for any but a small minority 
of politicians, 

* * * * 

The novice for whom Mr. William G. Menzies has written 
an attractively illustrated work on Collecting -inliques (John 
Lane, 25s.) may find it somewhat difficult to read because the 
author deals with furniture, china, pictures and prints in 
two hundred pages. No man could do justice to the four 
distinct and complex subjects in such a brief space. Still 
it must be said that, while the book is necessarily arid and 
incomplete, the author's advice is sound as far as it goes on 
the commercial side of collecting. The chapter on 
and Their Detection,” gives some curious examples of what 
the modern photographer and analyst can do to combat 
the forger. 


* Fakes 


& * * * 

Dr. Richard Wilhelm, formerly a German missionary in 
Shantung, has written an interesting and thoughtful book 
on The Soul of China, which has been carefully translated by 
Mr. J. H. Reece (Cape, 15s.).. Dr. Wilhelm is less concerned 
with polities than with the people and their age-long habits 
and traditions, and his chapters on his journeys in the interior 


of Shantung and on his visit to Peking are sympathetic and 
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instructive. He has a high opinion of the Chinese, and goes e ° 
so far as to say that “ Chinese wisdom is the cure and _ sal- A Library List 
vation of modern Europe,” because it has fixed standards, Taavet AND Sport :—Labrador Looks at the Orient. Vy Sip 


whereas, we, in his view, are too irregular and individualistic. 
Dr. Wilhelm, in his criticism of European and especially 
British diplomacy in China, scarcely makes allowance for the 
difficulties created for foreigners by the civil war and the lack 
of governance. 

Y * * * 

Durham Castle is in danger of sliding into the Wear. Tow 
great a loss that would be, readers of the third volume of 
the Victoria History of the County of Durham may discover 
for themselves if they do not know the famous pile. Mr. 
William Page, the editor of this new volume in a magnificent 
series (St. Catherine's Press, £3 3s.), is to be congratulated on 
the excellence of the text and its many pictures and plans. 
The city itself with its twin marvels, the cathedral and the 
castle, and its many other features of interest, is described by 
experts in minute detail. The second half of the volume deals 
with the topography of Stockton Ward, one of the old divisions 
of the Bishop's extensive liberty of Durham. This includes 
Stockton itself and Hartlepool and lesser places like Greatham 
with its ancient ** hospital” or almshouse and Billingham, now 
famous for its new ammonia works which the county history 
disdains, apparently, to mention. From the historical 
account of the city we learn of the savage feud between the 
foreign bishop and the monks in the thirteenth century, 
which went so far that Bishop Philip cut off all supplies and 
even water from the monastery. The first regular stage 
coach from London to Edinburgh, by way of Durham, began 
to run in 1712, performing “the whole journey in thirteen 
days without any stoppage.” As late as 1772 the journey 
from London to Durham by post-chaise took a week. 

* * * * 

Turkestan in the carly centuries of our era was a meeting 
ground of religions and cultures. Its ancient cities and 
monasteries, deserted for ages and half buried in sand, are 
now yielding up their secrets. Sir Aurel Stein has described 
them in several masterly volumes. M. Pelliot has led a 
French mission to the district. Germany has been well 
represented by Dr. Albert von Le Coq, of the Berlin Ethno- 
logical Museum, who gives a popular account of his second and 
third expeditions of 1903-5 in Buried Treasures of Chinese 
Turkestan (G. Allen and Unwin, 18s.). The German author, 
whose book has been well translated by Miss Anna Barwell, is 
cheerful and humorous, and speaks highly of the British 
officials and others who gave him hospitality in Kashgar and 
in India to which he made his way by the passes over the 
Karakorams. The illustrations of temples and cave-paintings 
and other relics are of great interest. The expedition proved 
that the early Buddhist art developed from the late Greek art 
of Bactria and, carried by monks to the Far Hast, helped to 
mould the art of China and Japan. Thus Greece in the end 
has influenced both West and East, which are equally her 


artistic debtors. 
* o * * 


It is questionable whether for thoughtful readers there 
is any better value in modern literature than that offered by 
the series of reprints (Longmans, Green, 1s. or 8d. each) 
from The Bulletin of the John Rylands Man- 
chester may not look like Oxford or Cambridge, but it pro- 
duces its own fine type of scholarship, a feature of which 
is the wedding of erudition to humour and charm. Four 
delightful new issues lie before us. Dr. S. Alexander pays 
homage to The Art of Jane Austen, and Professor Powicke, 
in Gerald of Wales, throws some valuable and entertaining 
sidelights upon twelfth-century Welsh history. The other 
pamphlets are by Manchester’s two leading Divinity scholars. 
Dr. A. S. Peake gives us a penetrating study of Paul the 
Apostle: His Personality and Achievement, while Dr. Rendel 
Harris, learned but light-hearted as ever, deals with John 
Bunyan and the Higher Criticism. After some whimsical 
reflections upon Higher Criticism in general, and some witty 
comments about the manner in which Bunyan is often 
“adapted ” for Sunday School or Roman Catholic reading, 
Dr. Harris examines the evidence for and against the Bunyan 
authorship of various, works attributed to him in his own 
day. Bunyan himself complained of other writers pirating 


Library. 


not only his style, but “ half my name and Title too.” Dr, 
Harris gives actual instances of such counterfeiting, 


Wilfred Grenfell. (Jarrolds. 15s.)——-Slaves of the Sup, 
By Ferdinand Ossendowski. Translated by H. C. Stevens. 
(Allen and Unwin. 16s.)——Off the Beaten Track jy 
Southern France. By Roy Elston. (G. Bell. 8s. 6d.) 
The Magic of Morocco. By Eleanor Elsner. (Jenkins, 
10s. 6d.)———Fair Winds in the Far Baltic. By Alfred ¥. 
Loomis. (Blackwood. 12s. 6d.)——Denmark. Ry 
H. C. Clive Holland. (Black. 7s. 6d.) Twenty-fice 
Years Big Game Hunting. By Brigadier-General R. Pigot, 
(Chatto and Windus. 21s.)——Work, Sport and Play, 


By W. Hogarth Todd. (Heath Cranton. 7s. 6d.)— 
Siberian Days. By Algernon Noble. (Witherby. 12s. 64, 
——Mishi: The Man Eater. By E. C. Stuart Baker, 
(Witherby. 10s. 6d.) 

Lirerary :—A Conversation with an Angel. By LHlilair 


Belloc. (Cape. 7s. 6d.)——-A Modern Plutarch. By 

John Cournos. (Thornton Butterworth. 15s.)— 
The Green Man. By Robert Lynd. (Methuen. 5s.)—~ 
The Essays of Montaigne. Translated by John Florio, 
With an introduction by Desmond MacCarthy. (Dent, 
22s. 6d. for 3 Vols.) Form and Style in Poetry. By 
W. P. Ker. Edited by R. W. Chambers. (Macmillan 
10s. 6d.) The Works of Geber. Englished in the Year 
1678 by Richard Russell. (Dent. 6s.) New Edition, 

History :—History of the Great War: Military Operations, 
France and Belgium, 1915. Vol. 1V. (Macmillan. 12s. 64, 
——A History of Persian Navigation. By Wadi Hasan, 





(Methuen. £5.) 

MisceLLANEOws :—Oh, Helicon ! By Dum-Dum. (Blackwood, 
5s.)———Contributions to Analytical Psychology. By ©. (, 
Jung. (Kegan Paul. 18s.) The Archaeology of the 
Channel Islands. By T. D. Kendrick. Vol. J. Th 
Bailiwick of Guernsey. (Methuen. 25s.) Adventures 
among Churches. By Donald Maxwell. (Faith Press 
5s.) * The Cause.” By Ray Strachey. (G. Bell. 
15s.) Stage Favourites of the 18th Century. By Lewis 
Melville. (Hutchinson. 21s.) Quaint Survivals of 
Old London Customs. By Hi. E. Popham. (Cecil Palmer 
6s.) 

Biocraruy :—Samuel Pepys. By Arthur Ponsonby. (Mae: 
millan. 5s.) Lord Haig. By Sir George Arthur 
(Heinemann. — 6s.) Memories of Three Reigns. By 
Ethel Raglan. (Nash and Grayson. 21s.) Life and 


Work of Sir Norman Lockyer. By 'T. Mary Lockyer and 
Winifred L. Lockyer. (Macmillan. 18s.)——The Consul: 
A Memoir of Emma Moss Booth-Tucker. By her Husband, 
Commissioner Booth-Tucker.  (Salvationist Publishing. 
3s. 6d.) Tales and Travels of a School Inspector. By 
John Wilson. (Jackson Wylie and Co.. Glasgow. 7s. 6d 
——The Magnificent Montmorency. By Cyril Hughes 
Hartmann. (Routledge. 12s. 6d.) William J. Walsh 
Archbishop of Dublin. By The Rt. Rev. P. J. Walsh 
(Longmans, Green. 21s.) 


Ficrion :—Jerome ; or, the Latitude of Love. By Maurice Bedel, 
(Duckworth. 7s. 6d.) A Tiny Seed of Love. By Sarah 
Salt. (Gollanez. 7s. 6d.) Joseph and His Brethren. 
By H. W. Freeman. (Chatto and Windus. 7s. Gd. - 
Six Months to Live! By Charles Herbert. (Wells Gardner. 
7s. 6d.) The Golden Roof. By Marjorie Bowen. (Ilod- 


der and Stoughton. 7s. 6d.) Black Rent. By Harold 
Begbie. (Mills and Boon. 7s. 6d.) Tarzan, The 


Lord of the Jungle. (Cassell, 


7s. 6d.) 


By Edgar Rice Burroughs. 


General Knowledge Questions 


Ovr weekly prize of one guinea for the best thirteen Questions 
submitted is awarded this week to Mr. G. V. Butler, Portora 
Royal School, Enniskillen, North Ireland, for the following :— 


Questions on Beards 


1. Whose beard was “a sable silver’d” ? 
2. Whose beard had “* never committed treason ” % 
3. Who discovered, to his astonishment, that his beard had 
grown a foot long ? 
4. Who offered to appear in an “ orange-tawny beard ™ ? 
5. Who was told that he had ** white hairs in his beard ere the 
black ones were there” ? 
6. Whose beard * with many a tempest hadde been shake ” ? 
7. Whose beard was pulled by a Gaul ? 
8. Who were told to “tarry in Jericho till their beards were 
grown” ? 
9. Who had a “ hoary beard in silver roll’d ~ ? 
10. Whose beard had grown fast into a marble table ? 
11. Who had a “ long grey beard and glittering eye ” ? 
12. Whose beard was as red as a fox and cut square like a spade! 
13. Who put a tax on beards ? 
Answers will be found on page viii. 
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A faultless dinner ends with 


DE RESZKE 


The Aristocrat of Cigarettes 


io 
American - 25 for 1/10 Tenor (Turkish) «© 25 for 3/2 
American De Luxe - 25 for 2/- Egyptian Blend « 20 for 2j/- 
De Reszke Virginia: 20 for 1]- De Reszke Turks «© 20 for 1j- 


J}. MILLHOFF & CO. LTD., 86, PICCADILLY, Wa 
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Pipe, 
which—the 
the throat object to smoke, which 
eventually produces irritation, either 


or cigarette—no matter 
delicate membranes of 


cigar 


mild or severe. To prevent this, take 
an ‘Allenburys’ Glycerine and Black 
Currant Pastille occasionally between 
smokes and let it dissolve in the mouth. 
Containing pure glycerine and the 
luscious fruit juice of ripe black cur- 
rants, they are delightfully soothing. 
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tin boxes containing : 






Spice’ PASTILLES 









LIBERTY CURTAIN VELVETS 


IN NEW AND EXCLUSIVE COLOURINGS, 


50 ins. wide 8/1 1 a yard, 


GUARANTEED FADELESS. 
Patterns Post Free. LIBERTY & CO., Ltd., Regent Street, London. 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incerporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2, 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 

Paid-up Capital ose a tite - £4,000,000 

Reserve Fund £3,850,000 

Reserve Liability of ‘Proprietors under the Charter . £4,000,000 
Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
description is transacted throu gh the numerous branches of the Bank 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 








Hamptons’ carved oak Furniture 





No. €17675. 
board, titted two drawers and two « watt vards, 
the antique. 5ft. 6in. wide .. , on 


Hamptons’ Very finely carved Oak inlaid Side- 


finished to represent 


£30 0 0 


Hamptons’ No. C12759. Very finely carve d Oak pull-out Dining 
Table ; size when closed $ft. ins. 2ft. Yins. and size when 
open 7 ft. O ins, 2it. Yins. Finished to represent the antique. 
£23 10 O 
Hamptons’ No. S12911. Oak Small Chair, upholstered, all hair 
and covered with hide : finished to represent the antique, £4.17 6 
Hamptons’ No. S12912. Oak Arm Chair, upholstered, all hair 
and covered with Hide. Finished to represent the antique, £6 15 0 
For photcgraph il, ati { 
Furniture, Carpet , Curtains & 


Best taste at the least cost 


295 sent free 
DEFERRED PAYMENTS: TERMS ON APPLICATION 


AMPTONS 


| DYeveroy yl te) ache Furnishers 


5 aes. ASS SAS: TRAF segs Bere 8Q., ngvaderi rrard 0030 


Hamptons pay carriage to any 1 Stai tn «Great Britain 








A man died suddenly at a comparatively early 
age, thinking that he had _ provided 
sufficiently for his wife and children by 
assuring his life for an amount equal to 
about one year's income. As a matter of 
arithmetic the proposition is ridiculous. 


Equitable Life 


° 
Assurance Society 
(Founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2 


No shareholders imission 





Modern delights amid sunshine & flowers. 


COME AWAY FROM FOG AND RAIN. 





A week-end voyage will bring you to BLUE SKIES, CALM SEAS 


First-Class Hotels. Wonderful Sea Bathing. 
FULL SEASON BEGINS NOVEMBER Ist. 


& SUNSHINE. 
Tennis, etc. 


Free Pamphlet & Illustrated Coloured Guide from all agencies of Thos. Cook & Son, Ltd., & Steamship lines. 





DECIDE NOW AND BOOK NOW. 


Late bookings mean no choice of rooms. 


2 A is waiting 


CASINO PERMANENTLY OPEN (Roulette). All the attractions 
of the Mediterranean. Luxurious Steamers of ‘Deans Castle, 
1.8.P., Blue Star, Booth & Yeoward Lines. 


Let Madeira Wine be Your Appetiser. 
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IDEAL COMBINATION OF 
APPEARANCE COMFORT 
PERFORMANCE AND PRICE 
IN THE NEW 


HILLMAN 


FO U R T E E N 


The Hillman Motor Car Co, Ltd., Coventry 


World Exporters: ROOTES Ltd., DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1 






shown a new Hill- 
man STRAIGHT ears 
EIGHT Model. This ting 
will be the lowest- 
priced STRAIGHT 
EIGHT on the 


market. 


There will also be 
i 

















THE CAR THAT COSTS LESS THAN IT SHOULD |" 
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Motors and Motoring 
Ilf.—1929 Cars and their Prices 


Tut Motor Exhibition which is now open at Olympia is 
remarkable for a number of reasons. Apart from being the 
most international and comprehensive display of motor 
vehicles in the world, it demonstrates amply the substantial 
progress in all directions which has been made by manufac- 
turers during the past twelve months. The motor industry 
js one Of the most advanced producing trades because it 
continues year after year to offer appreciably better value 
tothe public. This is very marked in the 1928 Motor Show, 
and the brief reviews of 1929 cars and their prices which have 
previously been given in the Spectator bear out the headway 
which has been made since last October. The number of new 
models which have been introduced, especially by British 
firms, for the new season is most noticeable, and while the 
é-cylinder engine is becoming predominant for all medium- 
sized machines, as was anticipated here, the chassis with 
eight cylinders in line is now making its presence felt. There 
are, too, more instances of ingenious and novel designs than 
for some time past, and although some of these have not yet 
been through the mill the principles are often sound and pro- 
gressive, although they may strike fear into the heart of the 
uninitiated as being revolutionary and unorthodox. 

In continuation of my survey of a few representative pro- 
gammes of car makers for 1929, the Daimler Company are 
offering a wide choice of chassis and coachwork. In fact, 
this company may be said to give as wide a range as any, 
and a new idea has been incorporated in the catalogue. This 
consists of giving a page to each particular type of bedy with 
indication on that page of the various engine sizes available. 
The company has always specialized in carrying capacity for 
agiven engine and chassis size, and the new catalogue shows 
the prospective purchaser readily what engine powers he can 
Detail modifications 
and improvements are made from time to time as experience 
shows them to be desirable and there are no radical alterations 
in design noticeable just now. It may be recalled that the 
two assets of Daimler cars are their degree of silence in the 
engine working and the roomy accommodation afforded in 
the bodies. The largest of the Daimler chauffeur-driven 
cars is the Royal model, which title has been adopted to dis- 
tinguish this type from the standard Daimler Landaulette or 
Limousine which, although a seven-seater, is a smaller car. 
The Royal is particularly intended for the Double Six ** 50° 
engine, but can also be had with the 6-cylinder 35,120. The 
Coachwork-de-Luxe can have either the Double Six ** 30” 
or the 6-cylinder 25-85 
of the Royal and Landaulette or Limousine with the two 
different engines in each case are £2700, £1600, £1600, and 
£1245 respectively. The Daimler Limousine model has 
coachwork of new design and is intended to provide a good 


have for a required carrying capacity. 


> 


engine. The respective prices 


class chauffeur-driven car to seat seven, but at less cost than 
the Coachwork-de-Luxe. This body can also be had without 
the partition, so that it can be used as a large six-window 
saloon. With the 20/70 engine the car sells at £950, and with 
the 25/85, also a 6-cylinder, as are all the Daimler engines 
except the Double Sixes, £1145. The Daimler Touring Saloon 
isa new model and is arranged so that a trunk ean be carried 


at the back without excessive overhang. It is a five-seater 
and is supplied with four or six side windows. The engines 
are the Double Six “30” and the 20/70, and the respective 
prices are £1300 and £850. The Daimler Company continue 
their policy of providing coachwork other than their own, 
and a 20/70 five-seater fabric saloon or a fully-panelled saloon 
can now be had for £695. The 16/55 h.p. is offered with a 
fabric saloon body at £595, or at £70 less as a standard 
tourer. The new Daimler bodies can be finished in two or 
three colours. 

Humber, Limited, of Coventry, have brought out a new 
6-cylinder chassis of 16/50 h.p., and considerable modification 
has been made to the 9/28 h.p. and the 20/65. Apart from 
the 14/40 4-cylinder chassis, which is still available, the 9/28, 
with its 4-eylinder engine of just over one litre, the 16/50, 
with its 2110 c.c. capacity, and the 20/65, which is just over 
three litres, form a useful range. The prices of the three 


dhassis are £220. £340. and £570. Examples of the prices of 


complete models are £280 for the 9/28 fabric saloon with 
triplex glass windscreen, £497 for the new 16/50 Weymann 
saloon with safety screen, and £925 for the 20/65 Limousine 
or Landaulette with triplex glass throughout. I have not 
space here to detail the many improvements which have been 
made on the previous models, but I propose to give a few 
particulars of the 16/50. 
practice, the inlet valves are overhead and the exhaust valves 
are at the side. The valves are inclined and a turbulent 


In common with former Ifumber 


combustion chamber is fitted. There is forced lubrication 
with a pressure filter, while an automatic tensioner is supplied 
to the duplex roller chain driving the camshaft. Ignition is 
by coil with automatic advance and a dual pattern of carbur- 
ettor supplies the mixture. An impeller helps the water 
circulation. A single plate clutch worked through toggles 
passes the power to the four-speed gear-box in front of which 
is the clutch withdrawal mechanism. ‘Thus enclosed, it is 
properly lubricated. The top gear ratio has been kept down 
in order to give considerable flexibility and slow pulling without 
changes of gear. The ratio is 5.44 to one. A short shaft 
with fabric universal joints couples the engine to the gear-box 
and the propellor shaft has a fabric disc joint and self-centring 
device in front and a metal universal at the back. 

The outstanding features of the Renault programme for 
1929 are the introduction of a new 40 h.p. Straight Eight and 
substantial cuts in the prices of the Monasix and Vivasix 6- 
eylinder cars. The Straight Eight engine has dimensions of 
90 and 140 mm. and is of the usual side valve type like other 
Renault units. The crankshaft runs in nine bearings, ignition 
is by coil, a special twin carburettor with four jets is fitted. and, 
owing to the number of cylinders, the radiator has been 
placed in front of the engine under the bonnet. Thus all the 
cylinders are accessible and the streamline has been made 
lower. The curved bonnet which has been associated with 
Renault cars for thirty years has been wisely retained. There 
are thermostatically governed shutters on the radiator and 
the draught past the engine is induced, as formerly, by fins 
cast on the flywheel. A two-dise dry clutch, three forward 
speed gear-box, and Renault servo four-wheel brakes are 
other features of this model. The front springs are half- 
elliptical and at the rear there are two oblique cantilevers 
crossed by a transverse spring. The normal engine rate of 
this Straight Eight is 2200 r.p.m. The wheel-base is 12 ft. 2ins. 
and the price £1550. All the other models, the 9/15 and 14,45 
—both 4-cylinder chassis—the 12.5 Monasix, the 21 h.p. 
Vivasix, the 26.9 and the 45 h.p. have been retained and only 
minor improvements have been made. The Monasix saloon 
is now listed at £258, which cannot be called expensive. An 
example of the price of a Vivasix is the Standard Saloon at 
£365. The chassis is now £330. 

The model of greatest interest to the technically minded 
and to the motorist who is fond of speed, in the Alvis range 
of productions, is undoubtedly the 12 75 frent-wheel-driven 


ear. This remarkable chassis sells at £550, including the 
supercharger, and the two- and four-seaters with coacliwork 
on the Alvista system are quoted at £625, or without the 
supercharger at £575. It might be explained that the firm's 
patented system of coachwork embodies the sound principle 
of making the floorboards part of the chassis, so that the 
weight of the seats and of the passengers has not to be borne 
by the coachwork, In this way lightness and flexibility can 
be more easily obtained with as reliable results in the body- 
work. The 12,75 has a 4-cylinder engine of just under 1} litres 
eapacity. The camshaft is overhead, there are four speeds, dual 
steering and independent springing for each wheel. There 
should be a future for front-wheel drive and especially for inde- 
pendent wheel suspension. The 12,50 4-cylinder chassis, 
which has four speeds with off-side change, and a wheel- 
base and track of 9 ft. 4 ins. and 4 ft. 2 ins., costs £400, while 
the 14/75 6-cylinder model is £100 more. Here the wheel- 
base is 9 ft. 10 ins. ‘There are several new models of body 
both on the 4- and 6-eylinder chassis, and as an illustration 
of price the new 6-light Alvista saloon on the 6-cylinder 
chassis, at £695, may be given. 
Your Mororinc Correspondent. 
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Finance—Public and Private 
Socialists and the Banks—III 


Tuosre. who have read the speeches of Mr. Snowden and 
others at the Conferences of the Labour Party last week 
will, I think, consider that good reason exists for the 
emphasis which I have ventured to lay in the first two 
articles of this series upon the intentions of the Socialists 
—who appear now to be identical with the Labour 
Party—with regard to State control of credit and banking 
including the Bank of England. 

Those speeches had not been delivered when I wrote 
my last article, but those who may have followed the 
proceedings at the Labour Conference will, I am_ per- 
suaded, have been impressed with one feature of the 
discussions in so far as they were concerned with the 
control or nationalizing of the banks. No attempt was 
made to demonstrate that such control was designed 
for the good of the nation as a whole, or for the increase 
of general prosperity or the growth of wealth as a whole, 
but simply—like taxation itself, the nationalizing is 
a means by which a Socialistic Government could obtain 
absolute control over the credit and wealth of the community, 

Some Fa wacies, 

In the face of so grave a menace it would be easy to 
write much in the way of warning, and in particular to 
demonstrate that most of the depression in certain heavy 
industries to-day, and the consequent unemployment, is 
directly attributable to the semi-socialistic legislation and 
the heavy taxation already experienced. In this final 
article on Socialists and the Banks I will, however, prefer 
rather to deal with some of the arguments employed by 
the Socialists for nationalizing or controlling the banks, 
and endeavour to show the fallacy of the argument in 
that direction, and also as regards the employment 
of State credit in a banking sense, the delightful idea 
being often propounded that State credit could be 
mobilized and lent to genuine traders and producers 
free of interest, and on the security of assets of a non- 
marketable type. 

EMERGENCY CREDIT. 

At the outset it will be well to face a fact which is 
often referred to by the Nationalizers as constituting a 
sufliciently valid argument for taking over the banks. 
In times of stupendous crisis, such, for example as 1914, 
it is upon the credit of the State, so runs the argument, 
that we finally fall back. Thus, in August, 1914, when 
it was feared (the fear was never justified) that there 
would be a great run on the banks, it was the State 
which proclaimed the extra days of holiday and supple- 
mented currency supplies of the £1 notes, and it was 
under the direct acquiescence of the State that the Bank 
of England discounted without recourse some hundreds 
of millions of foreign bills held in Lombard Street at 
the time of the outbreak of war. Not only is all that true, 
but under similar circumstances such a thing might happen 
again. It no more affects, however, a general argument 
for the permanent nationalizing of the banks and of 
banking credit and currency than the fact that for a 
period, in the face of a national emergency, the State 
enforced active service at the front upon all men of 
certain age and fitness, establishes an argument in 
favour of permanent conscription. Indeed, it might 
truly be said that just as the anti-conscripters would 
argue that such compulsory powers must only be resorted 
to under the most dire necessity, so ali who witnessed 
the harm which resulted to credit and banking from the 
period of semi-control would urge that so great were the 
ills suffered from the excessive expansion of credit and 
currency during the period of excessive borrowing by 
the State that its ill effects are with us to-day. 


SOLVENCY OF THE Banks, 


Moreover, a point to be remembered all the time is 
that the banks at the time of the outbreak of war were, 
thanks to a sound system and sound management, in 
a position of complete solvency, and because of the 
soundness and efficiency of the system they were able 
to check to some extent the inflationary tendencies of 


the time by joining in the movement to get the real 
depositor to invest his deposits in the War Loans, and then 
to an additional extent to supplement his efforts by 
banking loans, which, because they had to be repaid later 
acted as a further check upon sheer inflation. Heaven 
help the State if in the next great national crisis jt 
should have already used its credit on the lines desired 
by the Socialists! The evils of inflation will then be 
increased tenfold, and we have only to look at those 
Continental countries where, during the War and _ post. 
war period, the State had its way completely in the 
matter of credit and currency inflation to see what 
happened, and how in those countries there is now a 
universal desire that such power should never again 
rest in the hands of the State. 


CONFIDENCE IN BANKING CREDIT. 

Moreover, it does not follow that, because there js 
confidence in the credit of the State so long as banking 
and currency matters are placed outside its control, 
the same confidence would be extended if the Bank 
of England and the other banks were nationalized, or 
were even controlled in any way by the State. The 
system under which the banks have become the custodians 
of nearly £3,000,000,009 of deposits has grown up out of 
public confidence based upon the sound conduct of 
business by the joint stock banks, with the Bank of 
England as the pivot of the system and the controller 
of credit generally, though in itself governed and 
wisely governed by a recognition of actual facts expressing 
the economic position of the Country at any one particular 
time. It is true that we constantly show our confidence 
in State credit by investing in Government loans and 
by subscribing for Treasury Bills, but all the time that 
confidence is upheld by a knowledge of the fact that 
while governments of all types and parties may injure 
their credit to some extent by extravagant expenditure, 
the handling of banking and currency itself is beyond 
their power. 

RaTIONtInG Crepir. 

Not that our banking system any more than any other 
human system is without its imperfections. Indeed, it 
is possible to feel a measure of sympathy with a thought 
which doubtless underlies Clause 3 of the recommendations 
of the Labour Committee’s Report on Currency, Banking 
and Credit. That Clause runs as follows : 

* Such changes in the banking and financial system as will 
secure that the available supply of credit and of savings shall 


be used for enterprises of national advantage as distinct from 
those that are useless or socially injurious.” 


Here we get a kind of idea of rationing credit, and the 
suggestion that all credit should be used for the best pur- 
poses, and especially that it should be preferably used for 
aiding industry and production rather than for mere 
speculative transactions. That, as an idea, is really 
common ground just as it would also be common ground 
that, other things being equal, home rather than forcign 
enterprises should have the first claim upon banking and 
credit resources. Yet where does this idea lead when 
worked out to its practical conclusion? In the first 
place there is the duty of the banker to the depositor 
to be considered. An industrial scheme may be pro- 
pounded where the chances of success are problematical 
and where the security to be lodged is inadequate. At 
the same time another proposal is put forward where the 
scheme in itself is of a more speculative character, but 
where the security is more than adequate and the banker 
-—-or in other words the depositor—is safe. Should the 
money be lent in the former direction and the loan not be 
repaid, I fancy the depositors-—even if they all happened 
to be Socialists--would not regard it as a_ sufficient 
defence for the banker to assert that he had lent the 
money where it was likely to be most useful. Just as 
deposit banking owes its growth to confidence on the 
part of the depositor that his money is safe, so the loan 
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THE DUOPHONE & UNBREAKABLE 
RECORD COMPANY LIMITED. 


Directors : 

gm ALAN H. Burcoyyr, M_P., C.Inst. Mech.E., M.Inst.A.E., &e 

JOUNSTONE STIRLING, WILLIAM GOLDIE, F.1.D., JAMES GALLOWAY, 

Parsons, HERBERT W. WHITER, and W. E. H. FIRMAN, 

Registered Office: 6 Martin LANE, 
CANNON STREET, Lonpon, E.C.4. 6th October, 1928. 

Dear Str oR Mapam,—I have been requested by my Board to 
the following report of the progress of the Company 
to date :—As you were informed in the Circular sent to the Sharehold- 
ers on the 3rd May, 1928, the Company’s Feltham Works having 
prove «1 too small your Directors purchased larger Works at Southall, 
which it was intended should be equipped for an output of about 


, Chairman, ROBERT 
E. DALTON 


circulate 


90 million Records per annum. At an early date, however, your 
Directors came to the conclusion that even this capacity would 
not be sufficient to meet the Company's requirements, and that 
still larger works should be secured. An opportunity having 


presented itself of purchasing a suitable site at New Malden (Raynes 
Park) covering over 3 acres of land, with a Factory and other 
buildings of modern construction thereon capable of being easily 
adapted and extended to meet the particular require ments of this 
Company’s business, your Directors lest no time in acquiring same. 

The original Factory at Feltham, which as already stated proved 
inadequate for the expanding business of the Company, and from 


which the whole of the Machinery is now being transferred to 
New Malden, has been disposed of upon favourable terms. 
The Factory at Southall is being retained as an Engineering 


Works fitted for the production of Gramophone Record Manufac- 
turing Machinery, for whi h purpose it is at present being employed. 

At the New Malden Factory a plant, which will be in production 
in a few days, has been installed under the experienced and capable 
direction of your Company’s General Manager, Mr. J. H. Balfour— 
formerly of the Gramophone Company (H.M.V.), where 
employed as Manager of their Record Factory and in other 
capacities. This Factory will have an output capacity exceeding 
30 million Records per annum, and will be one of the largest and 
most up-to-date Record Works in the country. 

The orders for Records from Duophone (Foreign), Ltd., and 
from allied Companies, in addition to those obtained through the 
usual trade channels and at the Leipzic Fair, are calculated to 
ensure constant and increasing work for your Company for some 
years to come on profitable terms. 

In unison with the older important Gramophone Companies, 
@ policy of world-wide expansion has been embarked upon, and as 
a nucleus thereof the entire share capital of The Vox Schallplatten- 
und Sprechmaschinen A.G., of Germany has been acquired. This 
Company has large factories in Germany, and manufactures and 
markets various types of Records and Gramophones, and it is 
intended to extend and develop that Company’s activities in order 
to obtain the benefit of the very important trade available in 
Eastern and Central Europe. 

Arrangements are being entered into between that Company 
and Duophone (Foreign), the outcome of which should prove 
highly beneficial to the latter Company’s Shareholders, and from 
which satisfactory results to this Company should also accrue. 

The close alliance existing between this Company, Duophone 
(Foreign), Ltd., British Brunswick, Ltd., French Brunswick, Ltd., 
The British Phototone, Ltd., The Vox Schallplatten-und Sprech- 
maschinen A.G., of Germany, and the orders that are to be placed 
(under their contract) by the American and Dominions Unbreakable 
Records, Ltd., in themse ive s are a justification of the systematic 
policy of development that has been pursued by your Board. 

These extensions it is proposed shortly to follow up in conjunction 
with Duophone (Foreign), Ltd., by extensive development in 
China, India, South America, Malay States and Australia, where it 
is intended to lay down Duophone plants to meet the demands 
of those countries : will also be remembered that in the Circular of 
the 3rd May, 1928, reference was made to the Company’s negotiations 
in connexion with the Chenil Galleries, Chelsea (formerly used for 
Broadcasting by the B.B.C.). 
are now in daily use by the Company 
musical direction, and other purposes. The results obtained are 
eminently satisfactory, and have exceeded your Directors’ 
expectations. Ac ontrolling interest in an important provincial firm 
of Gramophone and accessory manufacturers has also been acquired. 
Other important negotiations are now proceeding which are likely to 
be of considerable interest to the Shareholders, and it is hoped these 
will be completed before the Company's Ge neral Meeting. 

The Company’s accounts will be made up on or before the 
30th November, 1928, and the General Meeting will be held as soon 
as practicable after that date but certainly before the end of this 
year. It will then be seen that the Company’s financial resources 
are ample for all present requirements. 

The Dividend due on the Preference Shares, including arrears, 
up to the 30th June, 1928, will be paid on the 3lst October, 1928 

Considerable time and research have been devoted with the 
object of improving the quality of the Company’s Records and 
your Directors are more than satisfied with the success achieved. 

Following the exhibition of the Company's Records at the recent 
Leipzic Fair your Company has received orders totalling 5 million 
of its new Records, which your Directors consider particularly 
gratifying in view of the well-known fact that the German people 
are highly critical in musical matters. 

Your Directors, enjoying as they do full knowledge of the import- 
ance of the Company’s present business and activities, and 
appreciating the possibilities of additional business which is in course 
of negotiation or contemplated, have no hesitation in stating that 
your Company is now established on a foundation which assures 
Yours faithfully, 

J. H. 8S. HOWARD, 


for electrical recording, 


jor it a very successful future. 
NSecre tary. 
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ROYAL BANK of SCOTLAND 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1727. 


- a) 


| 
| Capital (fully paid) - £2,500,000 
| Rest or Reserve Fund (Oct., 192 7) £2,683.226 


| Deposits (Oct., 1927) - - - £44,186,574 

| Head Office: St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 

| General Manager: Sir Alexander Kemp Wright, K.B.E., D.L. 

| London: City Office - 3 Bishopsgate, E.C. 

London: Drummonds Branch, 49 Charing Cross, S.W.1 

Glasgow (Principal) Office : Royal Exchange Square 
and Buchanan Street. 








223 Branches Throughout Scotland. 

| Every Description of British, Colonial and Foreign Banl 

usiness Transacted 

| The Bank is prepared, in approved cases, to act as Trustee 
and Executor, and also as Trustee for Debenture or other 
Issues, &c. 
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THE 


YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, Ltd. 


(Registered in Japan.) 





ESTABLISHED 1880. 

Capital Subscribed and Fully Paid... nes Yen 100,000,000 
Reserve Fund is Yen 102,500,000 

Head Office, YOKOHAMA, Branches at Alexandria, Batavia, 
Bombay, Buenos Ayres, Calcutta, Canton, Changchun, Dairen 
(Dalny), Fengtien (Mukden), Hamburg, H anke »w, Harbin, Honolulu, 
Hong Kong, Kai-Yuan, Karachi, Kobe, London, ‘Los Angeles, Lyons, 
Manila, Mukden, Nagasaki, Nagoya, Newchwang, New York, 
Osaka, Pekin, Rangoon, Rio de Janeiro, Saigon, San Francisco, 


Shimonoseki, 
Tsinanfu, 


Singapore, Sourabaya, 
I'singtau, Vladivostock 


Seattle, Semarang, Shanghai, 
Sydney, Tientsin, Tokyo, 
(temporarily closed), 

The Bank buys and receives for collection Bills of Exchange, issues 
Drafts and Telegraphic Transfers and Letters of Credit on above 
places and elsewhere, and transacts General Banking Business, 
Deposits received for fixed periods at rates to be obtained on 
application, DAISUKE NOHARA, London Manager. 

London Office: 7 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 
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|“ STOCK EXCHANGE UNDERWRITING, 





regarding which the following are Press R 

Daily News.—“ Shows wide knowledge, d imparts o the r ear 
language ... the best thing those interested n do ‘ y the 
booklet.’”’ 

Economist.—* Right! ts I sf ” 

Financial News.—" Offers v s 11 nd 
useful,” 

Financial Times.—‘ Gives a number of points that i] nbry inderwriter 
should look for in a prospectus.” 

Investors’ Chronicle. ‘Contains many useful hints.” 





Irish Times.—* Full of informat ce fo ying 
for shares on the basis of a p 
Morning Post. who k der- 


‘Should be read 











taking that particular class I cula ° 
those not already engaged in the s 

Statist.—“‘ The author is to be comp jlimented on the lucid and readable 
manner in which he presents his facts. 

Stock Exchange Gazette.——‘‘ Tells the investor and speculator all he needs 
to know about underwritin se» WeCcan I dbook to all 
classes of our readers for its clear statement of cts, s oning 
and valuable advice. - 

Yorkshire Post.—‘‘ Those who ek enlightenment on th specialised 
business, and an may feel disposed to engas in it, w vell to 
read a_ brochure . worth reading by all who buy shares and 
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UNDERWRITING NEWS LITD., 
52 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 
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side of banking which is as important owes its success and 
growth to the knowledge on the part of the borrower 
that applications to the banker for a loan on behalf of a 
reasohable scheme, and with good security lodged, will 
receive equal and impartial attention whether the request 
comes from a_ millionaire financier or from the 
Treasurer of the Labour Party who may be requiring 
to finance an Election or it may even be a (legitimate) 
strike. Of course, it is quite true that as a result of 
existing methods real industrial requirements for loans 
may at times suffer in consequence of excessive specu- 
lative demands, and that is why the Central Banking 
Authorities are always so desirous of checking undue 
Stock Exchange speculation lest it should involve very 
high money rates, but at the same time it must not be 
forgotten that even speculation ministers at times to 
industrial activity. 
A Rea Dancer. 

But it will perhaps be asked, supposing that the State 
became the universal banker, how would the confidence 
of the depositor be weakened? Many answers might 
be given, but I have already outrun my space, and 
one must suflice. If the Socialists were desirous 
of running the banking and currency system on the 
lines which have for so long won the confidence of the 
Nation there would obviously be no reason for Nation- 
alization. If, however, as is obvious, the idea is that 
additional power should be placed in the hands of the 
State to expand credit and currency, the depositors’ 
money would not be safe because the purchasing power of 
the deposit would be perpetually declining. Even when 
in the years of inflation we had in our existing banking 
system a kind of drag on the inflation arising out of 
Government borrowing and currency expansion, we had 
a taste of what a depreciated £ would do. For the time 
the wage earners lived in a fool’s paradise because wages 
were raised irrespective of the power of the consumer 
to keep pace with the movement. Disillusionment came, 
but the Socialists have always refused to face the facts 
and they will continue to do so. Should the banks 
ever be nationalized under a Socialist Government there 
will be disillusionment of another kind. 

Artucr W. Kippy. 


Financial Notes 


AnGLO-Soutn AMERICAN BANK. 
Bort as regards profits and balance sheet figures the latest 
annual report of the Anglo-South American Bank is an 
excellent one. The increase in the net profit for the vear was 
over £6,000 and as compared with two years ago the increase 
was about £9,000. In accordance with the conservative 
policy hitherto pursued, the dividend is confined to 10 per 
cent., but the allocation to staff Pension Fund is £30,000 
against £25,000, while, the bank having no longer to allow for 
any depreciation of capital employed in Chile, the directors 
are able to increase the carry forward from £454,810 to 
£506,901. The balance sheet, too, shows general progress in 
business activities, the deposits having risen substantially. 
while the balance sheet shows great liquidity, the cash in hand 
and at bankers and at short notice, together with balances 
with auxiliary banks standing at £7,744,000 as compared with 
£5,695,655 a year ago. 
* * * * 


Ratty in Rats. 

Wun allowance is made for such adverse factors as the 
heavy drain of gold from the Bank of England and the rise in 
money rates in Lombard Street, the Stock Markets maintain a 
remarkable degree of activity and cheerfulness, and neither in 
the New York Stock Market nor in London is there much sign 
at present of any meterial slackening in speculative activity. 
In the markets here the feature continues to be the gamble 
in the Gramophone group, where fresh sensationally high prices 
have been recorded. At one time British Funds and kindred 
stocks were affected not only by dearer money, but by the 
talk of a new Government Loan to deal with large lines of 
maturing obligations next vear. The setback, however, has 
been slight and temporary, and it is not forgotten that hitherto 
any new Government Loan flotations have been arranged very 
skilfully on lines that have in no way impaired the firmness 
of existing securities. I am glad to note that quite an 
outstanding feature of markets during the last few days has 
been a fairly general and pronounced rally in English Railway 
stocks, A. W. ih. 
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Answers to Questions on Beards 











1. Hamlet's father’s.——2. Sir Thomas More’s. 3. Rip Van 
Winkle.——4. Bottom.——5. King Lear.——6. The Shipman’s 
(Chaucer's Prologue).——7. Marcus Papirius’. 8. David's mess- 
engers to the Children of Ammon. 9. The Wizard in The Lay of 
the last Minstrel. 10. Holger Danske’s {Andersen’s Fairy Tales), 





——ll. The Ancient Mariner. 
logue).——13. Peter the Great. 


(adbury 


means Quality 
See the name “(@dbury™ on every piece of chocolate. 


12. The Miller’s (Chaucer's Pro. 




















JUST PUBLISHED. 


Montrose 
By 


JOHN BUCHAN 


In One Volume, with two illustrations and 
many maps. 








21/- net. 
“Brilliant... . A thrilling human story told in Mr 
Buchan’s masterly way, as well as an historical record 
of importauce. The Great Marquis has found a great 


chronicler.”—Specvator. 
“ Alive from the first page to the last, and is likely to 
remain the standard life.’—Times. . 
“A great achievement ti the highest region of historical 
biography.”—Giascow Herarp. 


NELSON 




















WILMOT’S 


Galvanized Specialities 
for the Garden 








“ CHELSEA ” Barrows. Full size, carry up to 3 ewt., light enough 
for ladies’ use. Galvanized body and enamelled frame 26/- 


“CAPSTAN” Hose Reels. Galvanized or Enamelled. Made in 





four sizes oss ese eee eon e fro: 4/6 
“COVENT” Frames (Paien!). For Seedlings and Cuttings, real 

sun traps. Two sizes, 18” XK 24” and 18” X 36”, two light and 

three hight. Prices withou;r glass al He ... 5/— and 8/6 
“ WILMOT” Destructors. (/’eten!). Double lined. Galvanized 

body. Will burn all grass cuttings and household refusé 5 

sizes Garden, Hospital and Factory use ... pe ine ee 35/- 
“ BONFIRE” Burners (2d.). Capable of burning all garden 

rubbish. Black or Galvanized ne pa Sa ee 12,~ 


WRITE FOR GARDEN CATALOGUE AND 4GENT’S NAME, 
S. M. WILMOT & Co., Ltd., Makers, 4, St. Philip’s, BRISTOL. 
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